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1. 


INTRODUCTION. 


From  all  historic  accounts  of  man's  first  attempt 
to  find  his  place  in  the  realm    of  earthly  limitations 
we  find  that  music  as  a  means  nas  been  co-existent  with 
all  his  experiences.       Whether  it  was  the  blood-curdling 
cry  of  vengeance,  the  half  strangled  sob  of  fear  in  the 
face  of  death  or  impending  destruction,  or  the  fitting 
cadence  of  the  love  call  --  all  have  served  man  un- 
ceasingly and  effectually.       Gautier  would  go  so  far  as 
to  say  that  the  first  musical  echo  was  the  result  of  a 
religious  experience,  as  the  savage,  funderaentally , 
recognizes  the  evident  existence  of  a  supreme  force  in 
the  run  of  every  day  life, 

Egypt,  probably  claiming  the  most  ancient  of  all 
civilizations,  has  her  chisled  stone  monuments  to 
testify  to  the  use  of  instruments  as  well  as  song,  and 
the  Hebrews  make  their  musical  claims  in  the  ancient 
history  of  their  people.       The  Hebraic  hymns  in  the 
praise  of  God  rang  down  the  ages  on  mountain  and  plain, 
in  vineyard  and  home,  and  finally  in  the  temple  itself. 

Then,  as  tradition  would  have  it,  a  maiden  of  Gali- 
lee lifted  up  her  voice  in  song,  and  upon  the  pastoral 
hillsides  shepherds  heard  an  Angelic  reply,  "Gloria 
in  Excelsis  Deo", 

With  this  theme  in  mind  a  new  carolry  broke  forth. 
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The  worship  and  praise  of  the  early  Christians  was 
joyful  and  exultant,  and  their  music  was  no  less  so. 
However,  with  the  hyrrms  of  Ambrose  turning  toward  the 
theological  idea,  and  Augustine's  relentless  definition 
of  the  hy-TJi,  the  too-hilarious  expression  of  praise  in 
song  was  swerved  from  its  realism  to  clear  cut  ritualism. 
Not  until  the  crib  was  built  in  the  altar  of  the  cathe- 
dral by  the  Little  Brother  of  Assisi  did  the  people  dare 
to  lift  their  voices  in  song.       Nor  was  there  a  move- 
ment strong  enough  to  prohibit  this  outburst  until  the 
Reformation. 

Within  the  last  century  there  has  been  a  renewed 
interest  in  the  history  and  singing  of  folk  songs. 
Folk  Song  Societies  have  carried  on  research  in  many 
fields,  and  have  presented  their  material  in  printed 
form  and  on  the  concert  stage.       Church  choirs  present 
them  as  a  part  of  their  repertoire,  and  Dvorak  has 
called  to  mind  that  they  may  be  used  as  subject  matter 
for  symphonies  as  well  as  operas.       College  glee  clubs 
are  giving  annual  programs  of  carols  from  all  nations, 
and  are  including  thera  for  hymnic  use  throughout  the 
year. 

The  purpose  of  this  thesis  is  to  create,  also,  an 
interest  in  the  minds  of  people  by  sketching  the  history 
of  the  early  religious  carols,  and  characterizing  some 
of  them  in  brief  form.       The  purpose  also  is  to  call 
attention  to  the  Negro  Religious  Folk  Song  of  America 
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which  has  so  recently  been  created  and  is  still  being 
created  among  its  southern  representatives.       It  is 
hoped  that  out  of  it  a  few  may  appreciate  anew  those 
echoes  of  the  heart  beats  of  the  peoole. 
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4, 


CHAPTER  I 


A  carol,  according  to  its  general  usage  and  simple 
structural  quality,   is  a  song  of  joy  and  originally  was 
accompanied  by  a  dance.       In  fact  it  would  be  better  to 
say  the  reverse,  that  the  dance  was  originally  accom- 
panied by  the  carol,  as  music  at  its  best  was  subject 
completely  to  the  wiles  and  whims  of  the  dancer,  and 
knew  not  its  due  right  as  an  art  form  within  itself. 
The  Italian  word  "corala"  refers  to  a  singing-dance  (1), 
while  the  old  French  word  "carole"  was  no  less  than  a 
description  of  the  ring-dance  which  is  done  to  the 
singing  of  an  appropriate  melody  (2).       For  the  Greeks 
the  dance  grew  from  the  temple  ritual  to  be  the  purest 
poetry  of  motion  and  for  the  ancient  Hebrew  it  was  one 
of  the  most  common  acts  of  worship.       The  one  hundred 
and  forty-ninth  psalm  gives  evidence  here  by  saying, 
"Let  the  children  of  Zion  be  joyful  in  their  King. 
Let  them  praise  his  name  in  the  dance."       Carols  then 
include  a  large  number  of  songs  characterized  by  dance 
measures  and  they  are  made  to  celebrate  a  particular 
occasion  in  song.      The  word  has  been  in  English  use 
for  six  hundred  years,  and  in  the  painting  of 

1.  Dante's  "Pardiso"       Canto  24  v.  17  . 

2.  "Carols,  their  Origin,  Music,  and  Connection  with 

Mystery  Plays",       W.  J.  Philips,  London. 


Botticelli  and  Fra  Angelico  singing  and  fluttering  an- 
gels "carol"  the  grand  theme. 

Probably  the  most  ancient  of  these  ritualistic 
carols  dates  bs ck  two  thousand  years,  and  is  known  as 
the  "Birkat  Cohanim"  or  "Blessing  of  Priests": 

"The  Lord  bless  thee,  and  keep  thee: 

The  Lord  make  his  face  shine  upon  thee,  and  be 
gracious  unto  thee: 

The  Lord  lift  up  his  countenance  upon  thee,  and 
give  the  peace."  (1) 
Phrases  thus  caught  up  from  the  utterance  of  individuals 
so  fit  into  the  experiences  of  fellowbeings  that  they 
became  universal  expressions.       In  such  a  way  was  folk 
song  born:       sometimes  of  an  individual,  and  sometimes 
of  enraptured  cadences  spontaneously  uttered. 

That  they  were  born  religiously  did  not  necessitate 
their  remaining  in  the  temple.       The  grape-gatherers  sang 
on  the  hillsides,  and  the  prophetess  ..driam  led  the  sing- 
ing and  dancing  when  the  children  of  Israel  had  crossed 
the  red  sea.   (2)      They  shouted  with  great  shouts  at 
the  laying  of  foundations  and  rejoiced  with  instrument 
and  song  on  festal  days,   creating,  as  it  were,  music 
as  a  purely  social  art.       Nor  were  melodies  created 
alone  for  the  temple  ritual,       A  review  of  headings 

1.     Numbers  6:  24-26  2.  Exodus  15:  20-21 
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over  many  psalms  will  show  the  value  of  folk  tune  even 
to  religious  utterances.       Psalm  forty-  five  bears  the 
inscription:      To  the  tune  of  "The     Lilies",  and  Psalm 
fifty- six  bears  the  heading:       To  the  tune  "Dove  in 
Isles  Afar".      Their  music  may  be  divided  as  sacred 
songs,  instrumental  compositions  of  worship  for  home 
and  temple,  military  songs,  triumphal  songs,  bridal 
songs,  funeral  songs,  and  itinerant  music.  (1)  iiiven 
when  they  hung  their  harps  upon  the  willows,  they 
turned  their  sorrow  into  a  song  so  expressive  and  real 
to  them  that  no  ten  stringed  instrument  was  needed. 

The  temple  music  was  flourishing  at  the  birth  of 
Jesus,  and  instrum.ents  were  used  in  public  worship, 
but  just  how  much  influence  their  music  had  upon  the 
early  church  is  hard  to  say. 

The  Greeks  also  had  their  temple  ritual  wherein 
hymns  were  sung  to  Gods  and  Goddesses,  and  dancing  de- 
veloped into  a  fine  art.       Nor  was  the  hero,  the  con- 
queror, or  the  winner  at  the  Olympic  games  kept  from 
due  praise.      Each  had  a  perfect  right  to  have  his 
name  placed  upon  the  calenaar,  as  did  the  deities,  and 
to  expect  songs  to  be  created  in  praise  of  their  valor 
and  virtues.      There  were  also  the  poems  of  Horace  and 
Catalus,  which  are  called  hymns,  even  as  the  Delphic 
hymn  to  Apollo,  which  Swinburne    has  translated  into 

1.  Edmonstoune  Duncan      "The  Story  of  the  Carol"  p,  3 
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English,       This  individual  ode  was  probably  the  nearest 
approach  to  the  carol,  as  it  celeorated  a  divinity,  oft- 
times  an  occasion,  and  in  itself  was  a  part  of  worship. 

By  the  birth  of  Christ,  however,  this  individual 
ode  had  passed  away,  and  the  oracles  were  dumb.  The 
singing  and  performing  of  them  appeared  in  the  minds  of 
the  manly  heroes  of  the  day  as  an  effeminate  art,  and 
though  Socrates  was  not  ashamed  to  study  instrumental 
playing,  Alexander  was  askea,  "Are  you  not  ashamed  to 
sing  so  well?"  (1) 

Plutarch,  on  the  other  hand  lamented  that  dancing 
was  becoming  a  lost  art,  yet  this  lament  had  its  answer 
in  old  Anglo-Saxon  literature  when  Caedman,  inspired, 
caroled  a  glorious  song.       Some  would  trace  the  carol 
in  the  making  from  the  time  of  the  Glory  of  Greece  to 
the  birth  of  Jesus  Christ. 

"a  typical  carol  gives  voice  to  the  common  emotions 
of  healthy  people  in  language  that  can  be  understood  and 
music  that  can  be  shared  by  all"  (2) 

Let  us  consider  an  extract  from  "Philo  the  Jew", 
describing  a  meeting  of  the  Therapeutae,  a  sect  of  the 
Essenes,  near  the  time  of  the  early  church:       "And  after 
supper  they  celebrate  their  sacred  vigil.      And  the 
vigil  is  conducted  on  this  wise.      They  all  stand  up  in 

1.  Duncan,     "Story  of  the  Carol"    p.  4 

2,  Oxford  Bood  of  Carols. 
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a  crowd  and  in  the  midst  of  the  symposium  first  of  all 
two  choirs  are  formed,  one  of  men,  and  one  of  women,  and 
for  each,  one  most  honored  and  skilled  in  song  is  chosen 
as  a  leader  and  director.      Then  they  sing  hymns  composed 
to  the  praise  of  God,  in  many  metres,  and  to  various 
melodies,  in  one  singing  together  in  unison,  and  in 
another  with  antiphonal  harmonies  moving  their  hands  in 
tire  and  dancing;       and  being  transported  with  divine 
enthusiasm  they  perform  one  while  lyric  measures  and 
at  another  tragic  plain  song,   strophes  and  anti- 
strophes,  as  neea  requires.       Then  when  each  chorus, 
the  men  separately,  and  the  women  separately  has  partaken 
of  food  by  itself,  as  in  the  feast  of  Bacchus,  and 
quaffed  the  pure  god- loving  wine,  they  mingle  together, 
and  become  one  choir  out  of  two,  and  the  sharp  sear- 
ching tone  of  the  women  together  with  the  baritone  sound 
of  the  men  affected  a  harmony  both  symphonious  and  al- 
together musical.      Perfectly  beautiful  are  their  mo- 
tions, perfectly  beautiful  their  discourse;       grave  and 
solemn  are  these  carollers   (dancers  and  singers)  and 
the  final  aim  of  their  motions,  their  discourse,  and 
their  choral  dancers  is  piety,"  (1) 

1,     Julian  Dictionary  of  Hymnology,  quoted  from  a 
translation  from  the  Greek  by  Dr.  Mangey • s  edition  of 
Philo's  works  compared  with  the  Editor's  translation, 
1742  vol.  ii,  pp.  484-5  "On  the  Contemplative  Life". 
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However,  in  the  primitive  church  there  is  no  record 
of  the  sacred  dance.       It  was  tolerated  later^  on  but 
the  third  Council  of  Toledo,  five  hundred  and  ninety- 
eight  A,  D,  forbade  dances  in  churches  through  the  vigil 
of  saint's  days.      The  Council  of  Auxerre,  five  hundred 
and  ninety  A,  D.   ,  forbade  secular  dances  in  churches 
and  in  five  hundred  and  fifty-eight  A,  D.  Gautier, 
Bishop  of  Orleans,  conaeinned  rustic  songs  and  women  dan- 
cers in  the  Presbytery  on  festival  days.      In  one  thou- 
sand two  hundred  and  nine  the  Council  of  Avignon  stopped 
theatrical  dances  in  the  church,  though  in  one  thousand 
two  hundred  and  twelve  processions  danced  around  Paris 
churches,  and  women  danced  in  the  cemeteries. 

Since  the  twelfth  century  in  the  cathedral  at 
Seville  on  Shrove  Tuesday  or  on  the  feast  of  Corpus 
Christi,  and  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  twelve  young, 
choristers,  dressed  in  Spanish  costumes  sing  a  carol  at 
the  lecturn  in  the  choir  before  the  high  altar,  accom- 
panied by  an  orchestra,  and  this  is  followed  by  a 
dance,  which  ends  by  the  choristers  lining  up  and 
playing  castinets.      Also,  in  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury, apprentices  and  servants  of  York  v/ere  accustomed 
to  dance  in  the  nave  of  the  minister  on  Shrove  Tuesday, 
and  inhabitants  danced  annually  at  Salisbury  Cathedral, 
Even  today,  a  dancing  procession  to  the  carol  "Adam 
hatte  sieben  sohne"  comes  to  Echternach  in  Luxembary  on 
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Whitsun  Tuesday.  (1) 

One  may  see  f ro n  this  account  that  there  are 
carols  for  all  occasions.       However,  when  the  seasons 
roll  around,  it  seems  that  all  carols  were  made  for 
that  one  grand  and  glorious  season  or  day  on  which  is 
celebrated  the  birth  of  the  divine  Redeemer;  more 
carols  are  written  for  this  occasion  than  for  any  other. 
Just  how  it  happened  to  fall  on  the  twenty-fifth  of 
December  is  hardly  known.       Surely,  during  this  season 
of  the  year,  shepherds  were  not  lying  upon  hillsides, 
nor  were  sheep  freezing  to  death  on  snow- lined  plains. 
Accordingly  a  search  of  records  is  necessary  in  order 
that  the  assigned  date  jnay  be  accounted  for. 

Some  think  that  it  is  a  concession  to  paganism 
for  in  this  season  the  Chinese  and  Persians  celebrate 
their  New  Year.      The  Athenians  were  having  their 
three  sacred  ploughings.       It  has  been  thought  that 
Julos,  which  is  the  Christmas  month,  gave  us  the  word 
"Yule",  though  others  regard  it  as  a  northern  feast 
coincidental  with  the  Roman  Saturnalia,  from  whence  v/e 
take  our  use  of  "holly 'I. 

At  any  rate,  tne  first  Christmas  holiday-makers 
were  more  concerned  with  material  pleasures  than  with 
the  pleasures  and  ideals  of  the  spirit.      As  eoncious- 
ness  developed  so  the  subjective  aspect  of  the  idea 

1.  Julian    "Dictionary  of  Hymnology"  p.  207. 
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came  into  prominence  until  the  grand  festival  selected 
as  its  objective  the  quickening  of  the  spirit. 

There  is  never  a  festival  without  music  and  the 
early  church  was  no  exception  in  keeping  its  festivities. 
The  glory  of  the  birth  of  their  supreme  King  and  Saviour 
gladdened  their  hearts  even  in  the  days  of  persecution. 
There  is  a  vague  mention  of  a  massacre  of  Christians  in 
the  catacombs  on  the  day  of  the  Nativity  between  one 
hundred  and  sixty  A,  D.  and  one  hundred  and  eighty  A.  D. 
also  at  Nicomedia  around  three  hundred  A.  D.  which 
leads  us  to  believe  that  such  a  celebration  was  not 
always  proceeded  or  followed  by  joy  as  is  our  cele- 
bration of  today. 

It  was  in  the  first  century  that  Clement  of  Alex- 
andria said  "Brethern,  keep  diligently  feast  days  and 
truly  in  the  first  place  the  day  of  Christ's  birth".  (1) 
This  seems  to  be  the  first  mention  of  the  Feast  of  the 
Nativity.       In  one  hundred  and  twenty-nine  A.  D. 
Telephorus,  Bishop  of  Ro:ae,  instituted  the  celebration 
of  the  Nativity  with  songs  —  "That  in  the  holy  night  of 
the  Nativity  of  our  Lord  ana  Saviour  they  do  celebrate 
with  public  church  service"  --  singing  the  Angels'  Hymn 
which  was  also  sung  to  the  shepherds  as  the  Word  of  God 
witnessed.  (2) 

1,  Duncan,  "The  Story  of  the  Carol"     p.  10 

2.  Duncan,  "The  Story  of  the  Carol"     p.  11 
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Theophilus,  Bishop  of  Caesarea,  recotnmended  that 
the  celebration  be  on  the  twenty-fifth  of  December, 
Cyprian,  in  the  third  century  greets  the  season  with; 
"The  much  wished  for  and  long  expected  Nativity  of 
Christ  is  cone:       the  famous  solemnity  is  come";  and  the 
music  was  considered  dignigiea  art.  (1) 

With  the  coming  of  Ambrose  the  sacred  carol  became 
stronger.       It  ceased  to  be  a  cherished  thought,  but 
grew  into  the  liturgy,  embellishing  it,  and  making  it 
more  singable.      Ambrose  was  Bishop  of  Milan  during  the 
last  twenty  years  of  his  life,  and  he  introduced  the 
singing  of  the  Alleluia  and  antiphonal  song  of  earlier 
use  in  G-reece  and  Italy.       He  composed  no  less  than  a 
himdred  hymns,  and  to  some  he  put  traditional  melodies. 
He  was  the  great  hymji  writer  up  to  this  time;  Augustine, 
in  his  "C onf essions" ,  gives  account  of  his  comoosing  of 
hymns  for  the  inmates  of  his  cathedral  to   sing  while  it 
was  being  seized  by  the    Queen  of  the  city.        Four  of 
the  most  important  of  his  hym.ns  are:       "Aeterne  rerum 
conditor"   (Dread  framer  of  earth  and  sky);     "Deus  creator 
omnium"   (Maker  of  all  things,  glorious  God);"Veni  redemp- 
tor  gentium"   (Redeemer  of  the  nations,  come);  and  "Jam 
surgit  hara  tertia"    (Christ  at  this  hour  was  crucified). 
"Veni  redemptor  gentium"  was  probably  written  for 
Whitsuntide,  but  it  is  used  at  Christmas,       Before  his 

1,     Duncan,     "The  Story  of  the  Carol" 
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time  only  the  canonical  hymns  were  sung,   such  as 
"Benedicite"  and  "Kyrie"  in  the  church  service. 

Aurelius  Prudentius  (born  three  hundred  and  forty- 
eight  A,  D, )  is  said  to  have  been  the  earliest  carol 
writer,  as  he  composed  Latin  hymns  for  particular  occa- 
sions.      One  of  his  hynns  beginning  "Quid  est  quod  arc- 
turn  circulum"  had  twenty-nine     stanzas.       Like  many  of 
the  musicians  in  the  early  Catholic  church  he  wap  a 
native  of  Spain.       His  most  popular  hymn,  or  carol,  is 
the  beloved  "Corde  notus  ex  Parentis"  (Of  the  Father's 
love  begotten)  and  which  is  still  used  in  churches  today 
In  three  hundrea  and  eighty-nine  Gregory  Nazianzen 
(died  three  hundred  and  eighty-nine  )  warns  the  Chris- 
tians to  guard  against  excess  in  observing  the  Feast 
of  the  Nativity.      There  seemed  to  be  too  much  of 
dancing,  and  the  crowning  of  the  doorposts  with  ever- 
greens . 

The  sixth  century  brought  two  gre;:t  creators 
into  the  region  of  sacred  proceedings.      The  first  is 
Gregory  the  Great,  who  was  born  at  Rome  of  an  illus- 
trious family  in  the  year  five  hundred  and  fifty. 
Some  twenty-four  hymns  were  in  use  in  the  Italian,.      • '  r; 
British,  and  Galilean  churches,  and  the  entire  service 
was  sung, except  the  Epistles,  Gospels,  certain  portions 
of  scripture,  and  the  Passion  or  Martyrology.  Boethius 
a  Greek  Philosopher,  at  this  time,  wrote  his  "De 
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Musica",  and  neumatic  signs  with  Greek  accents  were  used 
for  notation.       The  use  of  the  ureek  modes  —  four  of 
them,  each  with  their  plagal  --  was  introduced  finally 
into  the  ritual,  and  by  arrangement  of  Gregory,  has 
come  down  to  present  times.       He  examined  all  singable 
material,  that  he  might  have  the  proper  ritualistic 
setting  for  it. 

That  he  might  be  able  to  teach  his  methods  effec- 
tively he  instituted  a  scnool  of  singing,  and  worked 
until  death  with  his  choir.      It  has  been  said  that  he 
taught  from  his  bedside  with  a  whip  in  his  hand. 

The  second  great  figure  of  this  century  was  Saint 
Augustine,      He  arrived  in  Thanet  in  five  hundred  and 
ninety-seven,  and  from  him  we  learn  that  Christmas,  on 
the  twenty-fifth  of  December,  was  accepted  by  the  Anglo- 
Saxons  as  a  solemn  festival.       If  for  no  other  reason, 
we  may  consider  Saint  augustine  as  the  one  who  distin- 
guishes for  us  the  difference  between  a  carol  and  a 
hymn.      According  to  some  authorities,  there  had  been 
no  need  of  this  distinction  before  the  time  of  Gregory, 
The  definition  follows: 

"Know  you  w^at  is  a  hymn? 
'Tis  singing,  with  praise  of  God. 
If  you  praise  God,  and  sing  not 
You  utter  no  hymn. 

If  you  sing  and  praise  not  God,  you  utter  no 
hymn. 
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If  you  praise  anything  which  does  not  appertain 

to  the 

Praise  of  God,  though  in  singing  you  praise, 
you  utter  no  hymn."  (1) 
On  the  other  hand,  a  carol  is  a  song  of  the  people,  usu- 
ally of  pastoral  character,  simply  suited  to  the  theme 
which  may  be  of  Christmas,  and  the  shepherds,  and  the 
baby  King,  as  well  as  any  other  joyous  occasion. 

The  hymns  from,  tliis  age  onward  were  too  theological 
to  be  accepted  as  having  any  likeness  to  the  carol. 
Having  been  written  in  the  cloister,  from  the  fourth 
to  the  thirteenth  centuries,  we  find  they  may  differ  in 
form  but  never  in  theological  dogma.      There  is  no 
realism  here:     no  Christ  as  a  babe,  in  the  manger;  no 
stable  at  Bethlehem;       little  sense  of  the  human  pathos 
of  the  Nativity,       It  is  tne  poetry  of  monks  portraying 
the  monastic  spirit,  which  to  be  concise,  is  the  marked 
difference  between  the  carol  and  the  h.vmn. 

The  coronation  of  Charlemagne  in  eight  hundred  was 
a  great  festival  occasion.  Booths  were  built;  dancing, 
mimicry,  and  dramatic  exhibitions  made  up  the  entertain- 
ment. Jilveryone  entered  so  heartily  into  the  occasion 
that  the  priests,  liking  the  idea,  adopted  it,  and  so  be- 
gan the  mystery  and  rairacle  play,  substituting  religious 
material  for  the  profane.    (2)      Voltaire,  however,  traces 

1.  Duncan     "Story  of  the  Carol"      p.  9 

2.  Duncan     "Story  of  the  Carol"       p.  22 
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the  origin  of  the  mystery  plays  to  Constantinople  in  the 
fourth  century,  who  in  turn  took  it  from  the  Greeks  and 
they,  from  the  Indians.      At  any  rate  it  is  the  first 
visible  manifestation  in  Christendom  that  claims  for  it- 
self the  history  of  a  movement.     The  performances  in 
themselves  were  made  to  inform  the  people  concerning 
Biblical  facts  and  characters  and  through  the  drama- 
tization of  important  sketches  it  became  more  real  to 
them.     They  were  done  in  Latin  at  first,  then,  when 
taken  over  into  the  h&nds  of  the  people,  were  done  in 
the  vernacular.      Herein,  the  people  were  allowed  to 
express  themselves  in  imaginative  and  realistic  song. 

For  the  church,  Notker  of  Saint  Gaul  had  written 
in  the  ninth  century  sequences  to  be  sung  after  the 
Gradual,  the  anthem  between  the  Epistle  and  the  Gospel 
of  the  mass.       Some  authorities  trace  the  beginning  of 
the  carol  from  this  particular  creation.       It  seems, 
after  regarding  all  possible  solutions  for  the  begin- 
ning of  carolry,  that  the  time  in  itself  was  the  pre- 
dominating factor  which  brought  about  the  creation  of 
it.       It  was  the  speech  of  the  people  dominating,  in 
part,  the  Latin  liturgy. 

The  most  famous  Nativity  sequence,  written  by 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux  (died  eleven  hundred  and  fifty- 
three),  is  the  "Laetabundus  exultet  fidelis",  and  the 
opening  verses  are; 
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"Come  rejoicing 

Faithful  man  with  rapture  singing. 

Alleluia: 

Monarch's  monarch 

Prom  a  holy  maiden  springing. 

Mighty  wonderi 

Angel  of  the  council  here 

Sun  from  star  he  doth  appear. 

Born  of  .naiden: 

He  a  sun  who  knows  no  night. 

She  a  star  whose  paler  light 

Fadeth  never."  (1) 
It  is  little  doubted  however  that  the  carol  grew 
out  of  the  mysteries.      Whether  they  came  from  Con- 
stantinople or  from  the  suppression  of  these  paganistic 
ideas  in  the  fourth  century  by  Gregory  Nanianzen,  who 
preferred  dramatic  incidents  of  the  Old  Testament  for 
presentation  in  pageant  form,  is  not  known.      The  priests 
in  these  later  days  placed  a  crib  with  a  bambino  in  it 
in  the  chancel  and  proceeded  to  tell  the  story  of  the 
Nativity  before  the  eyes  of  the  people  in  realistic  form 
and  fashion.      The  friars,   as  well,  presented  episodic 
legends  from  the  sacred  books  and  the  Bible,      Then  there 
would  be  feasting,  dancing,  and  singing  --  so  much  so 

1.     C.  A.  Miles     "Christmas  in  Ritual  and  Tradition" 
London,  p. 33 
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that  the  pageants  were  rightly  named  "holy  farces",  and 
the  Popes  attempted  to  suppress  them.       It  was  no  wonder 
that  they  grew  to  be  so,  as  the  religion  of  the  illite- 
rates had  not  as  yet  lost  its  paganistic  outlook.  There 
was  a  belief  in  witchcraft,  sortilegy,  spells,  charms, 
talis men,  which  mixed  itself  up  with  Christianity.  In 
the  world  were  demons,  hobgoblins,  and  malignant  spirits, 
whose  influence  must  be  averted  through  sacrifice.  (1) 

About  this  time  another  movement  was  beginning  to 
make  itself  felt;     the  period  of  "other  worldliness" 
was  stirring  itself  into  existence  in  the  minds  of  popes, 
knights,  monks  and  able  lords.       It  was     the  opening  of 
the  age  of  the  Crusades.       Penitential  pilgrimages  had 
been  made  in  nine  himdred,  but  this  particular  movement 
had  as  its  far  reaching  goal  the  capture  of  the  Holy 
City.      There  were  political  reasons  for  this  endeavor. 
The  Turks,  having  taken  the  Holy  Land,  were  not  only 
merciless  in  their  dealings  with  those  in  the  land  but 
were  intentionally  interfering  with  western  trade. 
There  was  a  fear  also,  of  a  Mohammedan  invasion  in  the 
west.       In  the  eleventh  century  Jerusalem  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Turks,  and  the  Holy  Sepulchre  was  destroyed. 

The  west  had  but  famine,  pestilence  and  political 
disruption  to  offer  its  poor,  so  when  Gregory,  in  one 
thousand  seventy-four ,  formed  an  army,  thousands  came 

1.  C.  A.  Miles,     "Christmas  in  Ritual  and  Tradition" 
London.        p.  33 
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and  Alexius  directed  the  first  crusade.       The  meeting 
place  for  all  eager  participants  was  in  France,  as 
Germany  was  having  civil  war,  and  England  had  just  been 
conquered  by  William  in  ten  hundred  and  sixty-six. 
Accordingly,  on  July  fifteenth,  ten  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine,  Jerusalem  was  ttiken  by  these  daring  and  adventure- 
some crusaders,  and  was  the  impetus  for  all  similar  pil- 
grimages in  the  future.      Their  contribution  to  the  de- 
velop*^ient  of  the  carol  is  analogous  to  their  contribu- 
tion to  the  mind  of  man  as  a  whole:      it  was  a  prophecy 
of  the  Renaissance.       It  made  heroes  out  of  rich  and 
poor  alike  and  began  to  define  freedom  through  forceful 
endeavor  for  those  who  had  not  thought  of  it  before. 

The  chief  thing  to  remember  about  carol  music  is 
that  it  is  modal,       A  mode  is  a  scale  of  eight  notes,  pro- 
ceeding by  whole  tones,  no  accidentals  or  chromatic  in- 
tervals being  used.       By  name  they  are:       The  Dorian  mode, 
beginning  on  D,  with  semi-tones  between  E  and  F,  and  B 
and  C;       the  Phrygian,  beginning  on  E,  v/ith  semi-tones 
between  E  and  F,  and  B,  and  C;     the  Lydian,  beginning  on 
F,  with  semi-tones  between  B  and  C,  and  E  and    F;  the 
Mixo-Lydian,  beginning  on  G,  with  semi-tones  between  B 
and  C,  and  E  ard  F;  the  Aeolian,  beginning  on  A,  with 
semi-tones  between  B  end  C,  and.  E  and  F;       the  Locrian^ 
beginning  on  B,  v/ith  semi- tones  between  B  and  C,  and^E 
and  F;     and  the  Ionian,  ceginning  on  C,  with  semi- tones 
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between  E  and  F,  and  3  and  C.      Although  in  composition 
they  lay  within  therange  of  the  eight  tone  scale  the  melody 
often  goes  one  tone  above  and  one  tone  below. 

The  tunes  were  :nostly  of  folk-song  origin,  being  popu- 
lar melodies  of  the  times.      An  example  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  tune  of  the  old  iinglish  love-song  "My  Lady 
Greensleeves" ,  which  Sir  John  Stainer  used  as  his  setting 
for  the  words: 

"What  child  is  this,  who  laid  forest 
In  Mary's  lap  is  sleeping,"  (1) 
Also  the  "lloel  de  Cour"  of  the  sixteenth  century  was  sung 
to  the  csrol,  "Tcus  les  bourgeois  de  Chartres".  Time 
changed  these  tunes  since  they  were  not  printed  in  those 
earlier  days,  so  that  one  sometimes  finds  it  difficult 
to  recognize  then  at  present.       So.ne  of  the  tunes,  also, 
were  nlain  soncr  melodies,  used  sim'oly  by  adding  a  new 
rhythm  in  place  of  the  rhythm  of  the  text. 

Carol  music  differs  according  to  the  country  from 
w'^^ich  it  corr.es  as  well  as  does  the  literature  of  the  carol. 
The  German  stres'^es  the  three-four  tine;  the  French  the 
gay,  simple  dancing  rhythm;  and  the  English,   sometimes  in 
six-eight  rhythm,  speaks  joyously  of  the  out-of-doors. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  say  that  the  music  of  a  carol  is 
quite  often  the  making  of  it. 

(1).  "Carols,  Their  Origin,  i-lusic,  and  Connection  with 
Mystery  Flays."      W.  J.  Phillips,  New  York, 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Because  Saint  Francis  in  the  thirteenth  century  sang 
carols  for  a  Nativity  scene  he  is  called  the  first  of  the 
Troubadours,      A  few  authorities  differ  with  this  opinion 
to  the  extent  that  Fortunatis  is  awarded  this  title.  He 
was  born  as  early  and  five  hundrec   and  thirty  A.  D.  in 
northern  Italy  and  was  educatea  at  Ravenna,       In  the  early 
days  of  his  life  he  gave  imich  time  to  oratory  and  poetry, 
having  the  instincts  of  a  troubadour.      When  growing  blind 
Saint  Gregory  of  Tours  sent  him  a  bit  of  oil  from  a  lamp 
at  Saint  Martin's  which,  having  been  applied  to  his  wea- 
kened eyes,  restored  them  to  a  normal  state.      He  wished, 
therefore,  to  make  a  oilgrimage  to  Saint  Martin's,  so  he 
crossed  the  Ains,  braving  many  dangers.      At  Tours  he  met 
the  Queen  Rhadegunda,  and  became  her  bard  after  she  had 
founded  a  Nunery  at  Poiters.      We  accredit  to    him  the 
honor  of  being  the  first  Christian  poet  to  begin  the 
worship  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  song. 

Guilhem,  the  Ninth,    (born  ten  hundred  and  seventy- 
one)  Count  of  Poiters  and  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  is  also 
called  the  first  of  the  troubadours.      At  least,  he  had 
the  three  necessary  characteristics;      he  knew  how  to 
sing,  to  make  verse,  and  to  deceive  the  ladies.       It  is 
well  to  notice  that  most  of  the  troubadours  were  men, 
and  also  ladies,  of  the  noble  class,  some  being  princes 
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and  kings.      Richard  the  First,  of  iingland,  is  named 
among  them,  and  naturally  they  had  much  influence.  The 
troubadours,  however,  did  not  do  the  actual  performing. 
Among  them  were  the  jogglers,  who  sang  and  acted  as  in- 
structed.     Often  the  joggler  succeeded  his  master,  or 
surpassed  him  in  the  art  of  song  making.      From  the 
eleventh  century  to  the  thirteenth  century,  the  trouba- 
dours were  ready  to  sing  about  anything  from  love  and 
battle  to  the  virtue  of  the  Virgin  Mary. 

About  four  hundred  troubadours  are  recognized  from 
Guilhera  to  Guirant  Riquier  {  eleven  hundred  and  twenty- 
three  to  eleven  hundred  and  ninety-four).       One,  Uc  of 
Saint  Cyr  (  twelve  hundrea  to  twelve  hundred  and  forty) 
interested  himself  in  the  deeds  and  words  of  goodly  men 
and  women.      There  were,  of  course,  different  kinds  of 
song:       first,  the  Serveltes,  or  poetry  composed  by  a 
paid  servant;     second,  Pastourell;     third.  Alba  (morn- 
ing song);     fourth,  Serena   (evening  song);     fifth,  Blanh 
(funeral  elegies);  and  sixth,  Tenson  (songs  in  dialogue) 
They  were  not  trivial  creations  but  usually  highly  in- 
tellectual, sometimes  dealing  with  theological  questions 
In  eleven  hundred  and  one,  Guilhem  led  three  hundred 
thousand  men  in  a  crusade  and  when  he  was  compelled  to 
return  in  defeat,  he  returned  with  his  love  songs. 
Strange  enough,  one  of  his  intended  projects  was  to 
build  a  house  of  worship  for  Venus.       Upon  his  death  his 
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daughter  Eleanor  attempted  to  carry  on  his  work.  There 
were  also,  as  successors,  Bertram  DeBorn,  whom  Dante  men- 
tions for  his  composing  of  two  elegies  on  the  death  of 
Prince  Henry  in  eleven  hundred  and  eighty-three}  and 
Jaufre  Rudel,  a  crusader  too,  who  v/rote  such  mystical 
poetry  that  his  "mistress  far  away"  was  believea  to  have 
been  the  church.      Arnant  Damil  is  mentioned  by  Dante  as 
the  "craftsman",  and  is  listed  among  the  leading  trou- 
badours.    Folquit,  an  Italian,  who  became  Abbot  of  the 
Cisterian  House  cf  Torronet  in  Provence  and  Bishop  of 
Toulous  in  twelve  hundred  and  five,  receives  the  same 
recognition. 

Because  of  war  between  Rome  and  the  heretics,  the 
troubadour  movement  was  checked  and  finally  killed. 
Some  of  the  troubadoursj  being  abbots  and  priests., were 
forbidden  to  handle  so  loosely  and  doubtfully  the  va- 
lidity of  the  Catholic  teachings,       Guirant  Riquier, 
(died  twelve  hundred  and  ninety-four)  w;as  the  last  of  the 
troubadours.      Upon  his  death- bed  he  lamented,  "songs 
should  express  joy,  but  sorrov/  oppresses  me,  and  I  have 
come  into  the  world  too  late."   (1)      Saint  Francis, 
however,  picked  up  the  vanishing  thread  of  joy  in  his 
"Canticle  of  the  Sun", 

The  trouveres  were  courtly  poets  and  singers  from 
the  north  of  France,  and  gave  very  little  to  the  reli- 

1,     Encyclopedia  Britannica. 
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gious  carol  music.      They  sang  of  love  which  was  labeled 
illicit;       love  which  was  handled  as  a  science,  and  a  re- 
ligion.      The  trouvere,  or  the  person  of  whom  he  sang, 
would  be  in  love  with  a  woman  who  was  married  to  another, 
and  there  was  never  hope  that  the  beloved  would  be  re- 
deemed.      In  fact,  it  were  ideal  that  the  lover  should 
pine  away  and  die  without  having  realized  the  fulfill- 
ment of  any  of  his  desires.      Their  songs  were  not  emo- 
tional, however,  but  were  dialectic;       they  were  modern- 
istic in  that  they  could  put  the  most  ideas  in  the 
smallest  number  of  lines.       Regardless  of  their  having 
made  a  science  and  a  religion  of  illicit  love,  they 
presented  a  valuable  theory  of  morals  in  a  corrupt  world. 
They  desired  to  a  great  extent,  yet  never  advocated  the 
fulfillment  of  those  desires.       The  trouveres  flourished 
in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  having  arisen 
during  the  third  crusade  and  grew  to  a  height  by  the 
fourth  crusade.       Little  is  known  of  the  melodies  they 
used;     they  were  possibly  derived  from  the  most  ancient 
forms  of  popular  nelody.       By  twelve  hundred  and  eighty 
they  had  entirely  disappeared. 

The  Iteistersingers  in  Germany  were  the  guild  mem- 
bers, and  their  songs  were  rigorously  intellectual,  as 
were  those  of  the  troubadours.       Their  movement  formed 
itself  into  clubs  and  a  prospective  member  was  expected 
to  submit  a  piece  of  creative  work,  probably  on  a 
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Bibical  theme.      They  cultivated  much  singing  among  the 
people. 

The  songs  of  tne  Minnesingers  heralded  a  counter 
movement  from  twelve  to  fourteen  hundred,  for  in  their 
pious  approach  to  the  singing  of  devout  lays  in  honor  of 
t>'e  Virgin  as  Queon  of  Heaven,  the  Ideal  of  womanhood, 
holding  in  glory  the  divine  Child,  they  maintained  sim- 
plicity in  their  expression.      They  originated  in  the 
north  of  Germany,  after  the  Meistersingers  had  declined, 
and  were  of  the  aristocracy.      There  were  other  minstrels 
as  the  Rymours ;     the  Gleemen  of  England,  and  the  Trova- 
tori  in  Italy,      All  helped  to  bring  forth  a  nev/  freeaom 
in  song,  while  many  of  the  minstrel  airs  went  into  the 
church.      Through  this  "veritable  aristocracy  of  artists", 
awave  of  lyricism  swept  Europe,   "thus  proclaiming  the 
new  baptism."  (1) 

Along  with  the  fourteenth,  fifteenth  and  sixteenth 
century  development  of  the  carols  may  be  traced  the  rise 
and  the  fall  of  the  mystery  plays,  as  they  reached  a 
certain  stage  of  perfection,  then  deteriorated  into 
"buffoonery".       The  birthplace  of  both  the  carol  and 
religious  pageantry  was  in  Italy.       During  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  a  heresy  known  as  Manicheism 
spread  over  the  whole  of  southern  Europe;     a  heresy  which 
denied  the  Virgin  birth  of  Jesus. 

1,  Duncan      "Story  of  the  Carol"     London.      p.  49, 
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To  counteract  this  opinion  and  propaganda  Saint 
Francis  placed  a  manger,  an  ox,  and  all  stable  furnishings 
in  the  church  at  Grecia,  then  he  and  the  friars  gathered 
around  and  sang  "new  canticles".       Francis  received  more 
joy  out  of  this  than  so:ne  of  his  congregation,  and  re- 
mained by  tne  crib  all  night,  being  filled  with  unspeak- 
able joy.      His  friend  Giovanni,  watching  him,  had  a  vi- 
sion.      It  seemed  that  a  dead  child  lay  in  the  manger, 
but  as  Francis  approached  and  bent  over  it,  the  child 
awoke  and  stretched  out  its  arms  to  him.       It  signi- 
fied the  dead  Christ  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  who 
was  to  receive  new  life  because  of  Francis,       Some  au- 
thorities claim  that  this  occasion  marks  the  performance 
of  the  first  Christmas  inystery. 

Following  Francis  is  Jacopo  Da  Todi,  a  Franciscan 
poet,  and  known  as  tne  author  of  two  famous  Latin  hymns. 
He  was  a  weird,  wandering  ascetic  and  mystic,  and  the 
keynote  of  his  music  is  "God  made  a  little  thing". 
The  Christ  child  becomes  our  "sweet  little  Brother"  and 
is  called  such  names  as  "jesulino",   "Piccolino",  and 
"Bambalino",      Some  say  that  he  was  as  mad  as  a  lark, 
and  this  was  probably  true,       John  Mason  Neale    gives  a 
translation  of  the  first  verse  of  his  "Stabat  Mater": 

"Full  of  beauty  stood  the  Mother 

By  the  manger  blest  o'er  other, 

Where  her  little  one  she  lays. 
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For  her  inmost  soul's  elation 
In  its  fervid  jubilation 
Thrills  with  ecstacy  of  praise."  (1) 
So  Christ  became  the  loveliest  of  infants;       the  child 
to  be  fondled;  "the  Little  Brother". 

In  the  thirteenth  century  the  fanaticism  of  the 
"Flagellants"  took  possession  of  the  people  and  they 
ran  from  church  to  church  wounding  themselves  as  they 
sang  "Laudes".      Regardless  of  its  paganistic  suggestion 
it  encouraged  the  miracle  plays  between  the  years  four- 
teen hundred  and  seventy  and  fifteen  hundrea  and  twenty. 
The  plays  were  called,  in  Italy,   "Sacre  rappresentazi<I)ni" 
One,  which  is  known  as  "Nativiata",  was  played  in 
Florence  around  fourteen  hundred  and  fifty-six,  and  is 
still  in  existence.       In  Naples,  there  is  always  a  per- 
formance of  the  "Cantata  du  Pastori."     It  begins  with 
the  story  of  Adam  and  Kve  una  closes  with  the  birth  of 
Jesus.       There  are  many  devils  in  the  play  who  worry 
first,  Adam  and  Eve,  and  then  the  Virgin  until  angels 
come  and  frignten  them  away. 

From  Italy  we  receive  an  old  carol  upon  whose  theme 
Handel  built  his  Pastoral  Symphony.      The  carol  begins: 
"In  Bethlehem  is  born  the  Holy  Child, 
On  hay  and  straw,  in  the  winter  wild; 

1.     C.  A.  Miles,   "Christmas  in  Ritual  and  Tradition" 
London.      p.  42 
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01  My  heart  is  full  of  mirth  at  Jesus 's 
birth." 

First  Mary  adores  the  child,  then  Joseph  loves  him  too  ; 
finally  the  shepherds  and  wisemen  make  their  appears  nee 
and  the  poet  ends  with: 

"Let  us  adore  the  Child  this  Christmas-tide , 
And  offer  him  our  hearts  and  souls  beside."  (1) 
From  Italy  the  carol  went  to  other  countries. 
France  began  to  trace  her  carols  from  eight  hundred  and 
fifty-eight,  when  Gautier,  Bishop  of  Orleans,  condemned 
rustic  dances  in  the  presbytery    feasts.      However,  little 
if  any  religious  poetry  was  written  in  France  before  the 
fifteenth  century.      The  carols  were  quite  often  mar- 
caronic        half  in  Latin  aau  half  in  French,       They  were 
written  either  by  clerks  or  recognized  poets  for  old  airs 
or  specially  composed  music.      The  sixteenth  century  was 
the  most  interesting  Noel  period,       A  conflict  is  one  of 
the  main  characteristics  of  the  French  carol  —  a  con- 
flict between  Gallic  realism,  broad  humor,  and  the  love 
of  refined  language  due  to  the  study  of  ancient  classics,  ( 

The  most  important  Noelists  of  the  time  are,  Lucas 
Le  Moigne,  Cure  of  Saint  Gregory's;  Jean  Damie,  Priest 
Organist  at  Nantes;  and  Nicholas  Denisat  of  Le  Mons . 
There  are  three  kinds  of  French  Carols.       In  the  first, 

1,  "Christmas  and  Christmas  Lore"     T.  G.  Crippen 

2.  "Christmas  in  Ritual  and  Tradition"  C.  a.  Miles. 

London . 
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the  singer  makes  himself  a  part  of  the  Nativity  scene  as 
a  real  worshipper,  and  he  presents  Imaginative  word  pic- 
tures in  his  song.       Some  are  dialogues  between  people, 
as  "Or,  nous  dites  Maries",  by  Lucas  Le  Moigne;  and   ,j ; 
"Chantons,   je  vous  en  prie",  wherein  Mary  is  made  to  ans- 
wer inumerable  questions  about  the  Nativity.       It  begins 
with  a  prologue  and  closes  with  a  simple  and  beautiful 
prayer.      It  comes  from  the  sixteenth  century.  There 
are  also  the  satires,  of  which  the  following  is  an  ex- 
ample:      "when  in  the  time  of  frost  Jesus  Christ  comes 
into  the  world,  the  ass  and  ox  warmed  Him  with  their 
breath,  in  the  stable.       How  many  asses  and  oxen  I  know 
in  this  kingdom  of  Gauli       How  many  asses  and  oxen  I 
know  who  would  not  have  done  as  much!   "  (1) 

The  "Adestes  fideles"  is  a  French  carol,  and  was 
sung  at  the  Portuguese  iimbassy,  London,  in  seventeen 
hundred  and  ninety- seven .      Hence,  its  name,  "Portuguese 
Hymn",       It  has  been  in  use  in  the  Anglican  Church  since 
eighteen  hundred  and  forty-one. 

There  is  little  sense  of  awe  and  inystery  in  the 
French  carol;     mostly  they  are  dramatically  and  humorous- 
ly given  and  received.       The  piety,  grace  and  gaiety  of 
the  Noel  makes  it  entirely  charming. 

The  Germans  trace  their  carol  to  the  medieval  ring- 
dance.      There  are  Christmas  Epiphany  passages  in  a  poeti- 

1.  "Christmas  in  Ritual  and  Tradition"  C.  A.  Miles. 
London, 
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cal  "Life  of  Christ"  by  Otfrid  of  VVeissenburg,  in  the 
fourth  century,  the  feast  of  Epiphany  having  been  kept  as 
early  as  the  second,  century.       The  first  real  poetic  out- 
burst, however,  came  in  the  fourteenth  century  with 
Meister  Sckhart,  and  his  followers,  who     say;  "the  soul 
which  brings  forth  the  son"  is  happier  than  Mary.  (1) 
This  is  the  fundamental  statement  of  his  doctrine  of 
"Divine  Birth". 

John  Tauler   (died  thirteen  hundred  and  sixty-one) 
one  of  Eckhart ' s  followers,  gives  this  poetic  statement, 
in c  arol  form,  of  the  same  idea: 

"A  ship  comes  sailing  onwards 

With  a  precious  freight  an  board; 

It  bears  the  only  Son  of  God, 

It  bears  the  Eternal  Word." 
The  last  two  verses  give  the  doctrine  of  the  Mystics: 
Die,  in  order  to  live, 

"Who'er  would  hope  in  gladness 

To  kiss  this  Holy  Child, 

Must  suffer  many  a  pain  and  woe, 

Patient  like  Him  and  mild. 

Must  die  with  Him  to  evil 
And  rise  to  righteousness 
That  so  with  Christ  he  too  may  share 

1.   "Christmas  in  Ritual  and  Tradition"     C.  A.  Miles 
London. 
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Eternal  life  and  bliss, "(1) 
So  we  may  see  from  this  that  carols  did  not  always  es- 
cape from  being  propaganda  and  theology. 

In  the  fifteenth  century,  the  realistic  carol  came, 
with  the  following  as  an  example  in  free  translation: 
"ViThen  Jesus  Christ  was  born,  then  was  it  cold;   in  a  little 
crib  He  was  laid.       There  stood  an  ass  and  an  ox  which 
breathed  over  the  Holy  Child  quite  openly.       He  who  has 
a  pure  heart  need  have  no  care," 

England  offers  one  of  the  largest  fields  in  carol 
research.      They  began  as  popular  songs  of  great  beau- 
ty with  a  strong  devotional  flavor,  as  a  rule,  Chaucer 
(2)  and  Spencer   (3)  both  speak  of  caroling.       In  the 
thirteenth  century  Robert  of  Gloucester  wrote,  "After 
mete,  as  rygt  waas,  the  menstrales  geode  cboute,  and 
knytes  and  sweyne  in  carole  grete  route",  (4) 

The  earliest  vernacular  Christmas  carol  is  an 
old  Anglo-Norman  one  which  is  not  religious,  its  main 
theme  being  "cursed  he  be  who  will  not  say  Drinkhaili" 
Between  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries  around 
two  hundred  carols  were  known  in  England.       John  Awdley, 
the  blind  chaplain  from  Shropshire,  made  the  first 

1,  "Christmas  in  Ritual  and  Tradition"    Miles.  London 

2,  Chaucer      "The  Knyte's  Tale"      1.  2205 

3,  Spencer       "Epithalamian"  1.  133 

4,  Julian        "Dictionary  of  Hymnology"  Carol. 
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collection  of  carols        twenty-five  in  all  advising 
the  while  that  they  be  heartily  sung  on  "Christmas", 
and  this  was  in  the  fourteenth  century. 

England  probably  owes  much  of  her  wealth  in  carols 
to  the  mystery  plays,  which  were  exceedingly  popular  in 
this  country.        By  the  fifteenth  century  three  dis- 
tinct types  of  plays  were  known:    The  Mystery-play, 
dealing  with  the  life  of  Christ;     tYe   Miracle-play,  on 
the  acts  of  saints;     and  the  Morality-play  in  which  vir- 
tues and  vices  were  personified  and  treated  allegori- 
cally^       Pour  of  these  collections  have  come  down  to  us; 
listed  chronologically  they  are:      the  Ycrk,  Townley, 
Chester,  and  Coventry  plays.      Each  was  performed  by 
members  of  a  particular  trading  company  and  as  a  rule 
each  guild  picked  the  performance  that  was  in  accord 
with  its  trade.     As  an  example,  the     Goldsmiths  played 
"The  Adoration  of  the  Magi",  offering  gold,  frankincense 
and  myrrh,     while  the  Boatmen  and  boatbuilders  pro- 
duced "The  A|»k" ,      Such  characters  as  the  "Devil",  and 
"Noah's  Wife"  were  introduced  to  relievo  the  situation, 
thus  making  a  place  for  humor.      The  attendance  at  & 
performance  was  the  crucial  test  as  to  whether  a  play  was 
well  worth  repeating. 

The  handbill  for  a  performance  of  tiie  "Creation  of 
the  World" during  Queen  Ann  's  reign,  reads: 
By  Her  Majesty's  Permission. 
At  Heatly's  Booth, 
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Over  against  the  Cross  Daggars ,  next  to 
Miller's  Booth: 
During  the     time  of  Bartholomew  fair,  will  be  pre- 
sented a  little  opera,  called  the  Old  Creation  of 
the  World,  newly  revived,  with  the  addition  of  the 
Glorious  Battle  obtained  over  the  French  and 
Spaniards  by  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Marlborough"  (1) 
There  are  two  kinds  of  performance:     the  fixed  stage,  to 
which  the  audience  went  to  see  the  production,  and  which 
was  most  popular  on  the  Continent;  and  the  Processional 
plays,  which  England  preferred.      The  Pageant  carts  were 
horizontally  divided,  the  lower  half  being  the  dressing 
room,  or  "hell",  and  the  upper  half  being  the  stage. 
In  fourteen  hundred  and  eighty-three,  Richard  the  Third, 
recommended  the  Corpus  Christ!  plays  at  Coventry,  and 
Henry  the  Seventh  did  no  less  in  fourteen  hundred  and 
ninety-two , 

At  first,  carols  were  sung  between  the  acts,  but 
later  there  was  such  a  rivalry  between  carol-singers  and 
actors  that  it  became  a  question  as  to  which  was  the 
more  important.       It  is  reported  that  at  Chester,  the 
audience  wrecked  the  stage  and  beat  the  players,  because 
they  did  not  have  enough  carol- singing.       From  then  on 
the  musicians  lead  the  players.      The  leader  carried  a 
portable  organ,  and  lead  the  procession  to  and  fro  across 

1.  "Carols,  Their  Origin,  Music  and  Connection  With 
Mystery  Plays"    W.  J.  Phillips,  London, 
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the  stage,  and  often  out  into  the  audience,  making  the 
audience  a  part  of  the  performance.       By  the  fifteenth 
century,  no  mystery  play  was  needed  to  help  the  people 
enjoy  the  singing  of  the  carols.       The  most  popular 
mystery-play  carols  are  "The  Cherry  Tree  Carol",  "The 
Carnal  and  the  Crane",  "Joseph  was  an  old  man",  "Dives 
and  Lazarus",   "I  saw  three  ships",   "The  Holy  Well", 
"All  Under  the  Leaves",  and  "Tomorrow  shall  be  my  dan- 
cing day". 

In  considering  the  great  wealth  of  carols  in  the 
countries  mentioned,  it  is  well  to  group  them  according 
to  subject  matter,  instead  of  according  tc  nationalistic 
characteristics,  and  probably  the  first  to  b©  considered 
are  the  carols  of  the  Virgin, 

The  fifteenth  century  gives  one  of  the  beautiful 
examples  of  English  carols,  and  is  admired  for  its 
"ineffable  grace".       The  word  "makeless"  is  Middle 
English  for  "matchless"  and  the  word  "ches"  means  "chose". 

I  sing  of  a  maiden 

That  is  makeless 

King  of  all  Kings 

To  her  son  she  ches. 

He  came  all  so  still 
Where  his  mother  was. 
As  dew  in  April 
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That  falleth  on  the  grass.. 

He  came  all  so  still 

To  his  mother's  bower. 

As  dew  in  April 

That  falleth  on  the  flower. 

He  came  all  so  still 

Where  his  mother  lay. 

As  dew  in  April 

That  falleth  on  the  spray. 

Mother  and  maiden 

Was  never  none  but  she ; 

Well  may  such  a  lady 

Gode's  mother  be.  (1) 
Another  example  of  the  English  carol  may  be  found 
in  the  traditional  one  taken  from  a  seventeenth  century 
manuscript   (sixteen  hundred  and  sixteen).       In  this  par- 
ticular carol  the  singer  sees  a  ship  as  he  sits  on  a 
sunny  bank  "On  Christmas  day  in  the  morning".       In  the 
ship  is  Mary    and  Joseph,  and  "he  did  whistle  and  she 
did  sing  and  all  the  bells  one  arth  do  ring",  as  they 
ride  by  on  the  day  that  Christ  is  born.  (2) 

In  one  quaint  carol,  Mary  became  the  rose,  and  is 
so  beautifully  praised  therein: 

1.  'bxford  Book  of  Carols",     Percy  Dreamer. 

2.  'Oxford  Book  of  Carols",     Percy  Dreamer. 
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"There  is  no  Rose  of  such  virtue 

As  the  Rose  that  bore  Jesu, 
Alleluia."  (1) 
In  another  she  is  "a  bird  so  bright"   (2)  and 
finally  she  is  the  "holly"  that  bears  a  "berry  as  white 
as  the  iriilk",  for  she  bore  Jesus,  "who  was  wrapped  up 
in  silk".  (3) 

There  is  an  old  manuscript  in  the  British  Museum 
which  is  ascribed  to  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Sixth 
(fourteen  hundred  and  twenty-two  to  fourteen  hundred 
and  sixty-one)  and  which  contains  some  very  valuable 
material,  including  this  old  carol  in  Middle  English: 

"Eya,  Jhesu  ho die 

Natus  est  de  Virgine. 

Blessed  be  that  mayde  Mary, 

Bom  he  was  of  her  body, 

Goddes  sone  tr)at  sytht  on  hy, 

Non  ex  virili  semine. 

In  a  man jour  of  an  as 
Jhesu  lay  and  lulled  was 
Harde  peynis  for  to  pas 
Pro  peccante  homine 

1.       Carols,  Their  Origin,  ivlusic  and  Connection 

Mystery  Plays",  Phillips. 
2  and  3.      The  Same, 
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Kynges  comyes  fro  dyvess  laude 
With  grete  gyftes  in  here  hande , 
In  Bedlem  the  childe  they  fonde 
Stellae  ducti  lumine . 

Man  and  chyld  bo the  old  and  ying 
Now  in  his  blysful  comyng 
To  that  chyld  man  we  syng 
Gloria  tibi  Domine. 

Nowel,  Nowel  in  this  halle 

Make  merye  I  pray  you  alle 

Onto  the  Chylae  may  we  calle 

Ulle  sine  criraine.  (1) 
There  are  about  seventy-six  carols  in  this  manu- 
script which  may  be  used  at  the  present  day;  they  are, 
however,  without  music. 

From  the  Coventry  plays  comes  the  Cherry  Tree  Carol, 
the  text  of  which  is  pure  legend,      Mary  prior  to  the 
birth  of  Jesus  asks  Joseph  to  pick  her  some  cherries 
as  they  pass  a  certain  tree.       Joseph,  being  out  of 
patience  at  the  particular  time,  refuses,  so  Mary 
speaks  to  the  tree : 

"Bow  down  to  my  knees. 
That  I  may  gather  cherries  by  one,  two  and  three." 


1.     Julian  "Lictionary  of  Hymnology"     Carol  p.  208 
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The  uppermost  bough  then  bowed  do^flm  to  her  knees, 

"Now  you  may  see,  Joseph,  those  cherries  were  for  me 

He  shall  not  be  born  in  house  or  in  hall 

Nor  in  the  place  of  paradise,  but  in  an  ox's  stall; 

He  shall  not  be  wrapped  in  purple  nor  in  pall. 

But  in  fair  white  linen  as  usen  babies  all. 

He  shall  not  be  rocked  in  silver  nor  in  gold. 

But  in  a  wooden  manger  that  resteth  on  the  mould,"  ( 

In  France  the  story  differs;       the  tree  becomes  an 
apple  tree  and  Joseph  attempts  to  pick  some  for  him- 
self.      The  limbs  fly  back  at  his  touch,  and  Joseph, 
finally  and  impressively  convinced,  falls  on  his  knees 
in  humility. 

The  French  carol,  known  as  "Gounod's  Bethlehem" 
bears  the  extreme  characteristics  of  the  music  of  this 
country.      Light,  delicate,  and  suggestive  in  its  struc- 
ture, it  flows  as  charmingly  as  the  idea  it  portrays: 

"in  a  poor  stable 

How  charming  Jesus  lies. 
Words  are  not  able. 

To  fathom  his  emprise! 

No  palace  of  a  king 

Can  show  so  rare  a  thing 

In  history  or  fable 

1.  "Christmas  and  Christmas  Lore"     T.  G.  Ci'ippen, 
London.      p.  55 
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As  that  of  which  we  sing 

In  that  poor  stable,"  (1) 
Another  carol  on  the  same  order  is  "Bring  a  torch 
Jeanette,  Isabelle",  which  tells  softly  and  coyly  the 
story  of  the  birth  of  Jesus        bringing  the  occasion 
within  the  boundaries  of  the  little  French  village.  (2) 

From  an  old  fifteenth  century  manuscript,  supposedly 
one  belonging  to  a  minstrel,  is  one  of  the  most  repre- 
sentative of  Anunciation  carols,  and  known  as  the  "Salu- 
tation Carol"   (3)       It  begins  with  a  refrain,  which  is 
the  announcement  of  the  coming  of  the  Angel  Gabriel  to 
Mary,  then  the  story  is  told  of  his  visit  and  his  mes- 
sage to  her,  and  is  followed,   in  the  end,  by  a  Latin 
refrain:       'Ecce  sum  humillima 
Ancilla  Domini 
Secundiira  verbum  tuum."  (4) 
A  second  one  on  the  Annunciation,  coming  from  Devonshire, 
tells  the  same  story,  in  five  stanzas,  having  a  refrain 
after  each: 

"Then  sing  we  all  both  great  and  small, 

Nowell,  Nowell,  Nowell; 
We  may  rejoice  to  hear  the  voice 
Of  the  Angel  Gabriel".  (5) 

1.  "Oxford  Book  of  Carols"  Dreamer. 

2.  "American  Student  Hymnal"      Century  Company. 

3.  4,  5,   "Oxford  Book  of  Carols"  Dreamer, 


Lucas  Le  Moigne,  In  the  fifteenth  century,  offers 
a  dialogue  between  Mary  and  Joseph  in  carol  form  as  one 
of  the  most  supreme  examples  of  the  Nativity  in  song. 
The  lovely  tune  is  sung  all  over  France,  and  in  sixteen 
hundred  and  seventy-six,  Le  Begne  used  the  melody  for  an 
organ  prelude,  which  is  also  used  in  churches  today. 
The  carol  gives  a  representative  picture  of  Mary,  as 
well  as  Joseph,  and  it  may  "be  actec  while  sung,  having 
eighteen  stanzas.      The  Host  of  the  Inn  is  pictured  as 
the  usual  unmerciful  character.  (1) 

"Puer  nobis  nascitur"  is  a  German  Nativity  carol  of 
the  fifteenth  century.       It  begins  as  do  the  carols  of 
any  other  nation: 

"Unto  us  a  boy  is  borni 

King  of  all  creation. 
Came  he  to  a  world  forlorn. 

The  Lord  of  every  nation."  (2) 
Its  ending  however,  is  typically  German: 
"Omega  and  Alpha  bel 

Let  the  organ  thunder. 
While  the  choir  with  peals  of  glee 

Doth  rend  the  air  asunder."  (3) 
Over  against  the  rigor  and  influence  of  the  mighty 
church  in  this  carol,  Germany  offers  another  in  supreme 

1.  "Oxford  Book  of  Carols"  Dreamer. 

2,  3,  Same. 
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contrast,  which  Bach  set  to  music  in  seventeen  hundred 
and  thirty-six. 

"O  little  One  sweet,  0  little  One  mild. 

Help  us  to  do  as  thou  hast  willed, 

Loi  all  we  have  belongs  to  thee  I 

Ahl  keep  us  in  our  fealty  I 

0  little  One  sweet,  0  little  One  mild.  (2) 
The  most  representative  Nativity  carols  are  pro- 
bably the  lullabies  sung  b A  Mary  to  the  Child,  or  any 

U 

mother  to  any  child,  on  Christmas  Day,       Gustav  Hoist 
set  to  music  a  fifteenth  century  lullaby  from  England, 
which  testifies  to  the  fact  that: 

"There  was  much  melody 

At  the  childes  birth," 
and  Mary  was  singing: 

"Lullay  my  liking,  my  dear  son,  my  sweeting; 

Lullay  my  dear  heart,  mine  own  dear  darling,"  (3) 
George  Wither,   (fifteen  hundred  and  eighty-eight  to 
sixteen  hundred  and  sixty-seven)  writes  in  highly  musical 
language  a  lullaby  which  he  calls  the  "Rocking  Hymn". 
The  third  stanza  is  the  most  compact: 

"when  God  with  us  was  dwelling  here. 

In  little  babes  he  took  delight 

Such  innocents  as  thou,  ray  dear, 

1.  'Oxford  Book  of  Carols"  Dreamer, 

2,  3,  Same. 
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Are  ever  precious  in  his  sight. 

Sweet  "baby,  then,  forbear  to  v/eep; 

Be   still  ^ny  babe;  sweet  baby  sleep."  (1) 
It  is  typical  often,  for  iVIary  to  speak  to  her  child 
in  song  ana  receive  an  answer  from  the  infant  lips.  A 
carol  beginning    "The  endres   (last)  night"  presents  this 
situation.      The  singer  beholds  Mary  sitting  by  the  manger 
and  singing  to  the  little  Jesus        adressing  him  as  "My 
Sonne,  my  broder,  by  fader  der":(2)     "My  swete  Byrd" . 
She  wonders  why,  if  he  is  king,  he  should  be  born  in  a 
cattle  stall  to  wtiich  he  answers  that  kings  and  princes 
shall  not  only  worship  him,  but  three  shall  come  on  the 
twelfth  day,  seeking  Him,  even  in  a  cattle  stall,  and  to 
make  Him  happy,   she  needs  but  sing,  "Lullay,  by  by, 
Lullay" .       This  particular  carol  has  been  set  to  an  old 
English  air  in  "Christmas  Carols"  by  the  Reverend  Henry 
Bramley  and  John  Stainer.      William  Byrd  has  also 
written  a  Madrigal  in  five  parts  with  the  refrain 
"Lulla,  la  lulla" ,  and  is  quite  fine.       It  has  been 
printed  as  number  four  hundrej  and  ninety-nine  of 
Novello's  "fvlusical  Times",  and  may  be  sung  without  dif- 
ficulty. 

Doctor  Caradog  Roberts  has  set  quite  beautifully  to 
music  an  old  Welsh  carol  of  the  shepherds  who  heard  good 

1.  "Oxford  Book  of  Carols"  Dreamer. 

2.  "Dictionary  of  Hyranology"     Julian    p.  209 
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news  on  the  hillside.      The  second  stanza  takes  the  form 

of  a  fitting  prayer  for  all: 

"Awake  were  they  only  those  shepherds  so  lovely. 

On  guard  in  that  silence  profound; 

When  color  had  fadea,  when  night-time  had  shaded 

Their  senses  from  sight  and  from  sound, 

Lo,  then  broke  a  wonder,  then  drifted  asunder 

The  veils  from  the  splendor  of  God, 

When  light  from  the  Holy  came  down  to  the  lowly, 

And  heaven  to  the  earth  that  they  trod." 

May  light  now  enfold  us  0  Lord,  for  behold  us 

Like  shepherds,   from  tumult  withdrawn, 

Nor  hearing,  nor  seeing,  all  other  care  fleeing. 

We  wait  the  ineffable  dawn, 

0  spirit  all-knowing,  thou  source  overflowing 
00  move  in  the  darkness  around. 
That  sight  may  be  in  us,  true  hearing  to  win  us 
Glad  tidings  where  Christ  may  be  found",  (1) 

"Personent  Hodie" ,  with  its  original  Latin  words 
from  "Piae  Cantiones"  has  been  set  to  music  by  Gustav 
Hoist.       It  is  a  German  carol  of  thirteen  hundred  and 
sixty,  and  is  one  example  of  the  Epiphany  carol,  (2) 
"Quem  Pastore  "  is  another  fourteenth  century  carol 
(German)  in  Latin,  for  Epiphany.   (3)      English  words 

1.   "Oxford  Book  of  Carols"  Dreamer. 
2,3.  Same . 
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have  been  set  to  the  tune  in  "The  English  Hymnal"  and 
"Songs  of  Praise". 

"Seren  Bethlehem"  a  traditional  Welsh  carol  has 
also  been  set  to  music  by  Doctor  Roberts,       It  is  richly 
poetic,  and  uses  as  the  carol  quoted  above,  the  second 
stanza  for  a  universal  supplication. 

"Dark  the  night  lay,  wild  and  dreary 

Moaned  the  wind  by  Melchior's  tower. 

Sad  the  sage,  while  pondering  weary 

O'er  the  doom  of  Judah's  power: 

When  behold,  the  clouds  are  parted 

Westward,  lo  a  light  gleams  farl 

Now  his  heart's  true  quest  has  started. 

For  his  eyes  have  seen  the  star. 

Now,  Lord  Jesus,  hear  our  calling. 

Deep  the  darkness  where  we  stray; 

How  shall  we,  mid  boulders  falling. 

Know  for  thine  the  rough-hewn  way? 

Lo,  a  light  shines  down  to  guide  us. 

Where  thy  saints  and  angels  are  I 

Now  we  know  thy  love  beside  us. 

For  our  eyes  have  seen  the  star."  (1) 
In  the  Armenian  Church,  there  is  no  celebration  on  the 
twenty-fifth  of  December;       Christmas  and  %iphany,  for 
them,  are  one,  and  take  place  on  the  sixth  of  January, 

1,    "OxfotKi  Book  of  Carols"       Dreamer,  London, 
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Perhaps  the  best  known  and  most  interesting  of  all 
carols  on  the  boyhood  of  Christ  is  the  legend  of  the  Holy 
Well,      Little  Jesus,  being  as  all  children,  ran  down  to 
the  Holy  Well,  where  he  might  play  with  the  other  chil- 
dren.      The  children,  however,  were  the  sons  of  lords  and 
ladies  and  were  cold  toward  the  little  Jesus  for  his 
humble  parentage. 

"Sweet  Jesus  turned  him  about. 
And  he  neither  laughed  nor  smiled. 
But  the  tears  came  trickling  from  his 
eyes, 

Like  water  from  the  skies." 
When  he  arrived  hOxne  and  told  his  mother  of  the  incident 
she  resoonded: 

"Sweet  Jesus,  go  down  to  yonder  town. 
As  far  as  the  Holy  Well, 
.tind  take  away  those  sinful  souls. 
And  dip  them  deep  in  hell. 

Nay,  nay,  sweet  Jesus  mildly  said. 
Nay,  nay,  that  must  not  be. 
For  there  are  many  sinful  souls 
Crying  out  for  the  help  of  me,"  (1) 
"The  Carnal  and  the  Crane"  offers  another  legendary 
approach  to  the  childhood  of  Christ,      There  are  two 
parts  in  the  poem;       the  first  deals  with  the  Nativity, 

1,   "Carols,  Their  Origin,  Music,  and  Connection  with 
Mystery  Plays,"     W.  J.  Phillips. 
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and  the  Crane  tells  the  story  of  how  Jesus  was  born  of 
the  Virgin,   "conceived  by  the  Holy  Ghost",  and  was  cra- 
dled in  a  -Tianger.      Then  the  wise  men,  in  seeking  Jesus, 
seek  direction  from  Herod,  who  wagers  that  his  roasted 
cock  will  speak  if  this  be  true.      Accordingly  the  cock 
stands  up  in  the  dish,  and  crows,  not  once,  but  three 
times.       The  second  part^  told  also  to  the  Carnal  by  the 
Crane,  describes  the  flight  into  jigypt  and  on  the  way  the 
infant  Jesus  performs  two  miracles.      All  the  beasts  of 
the  field  come  to  worship  him,  and  as  he  passes  a  hus- 
bandman, busily  sowing  in  his  field,  he  brings  the  har- 
vest immediately  to  pass,   then  goes  on  his  way  into 
Egypt.      Herod  socn  follows,  and  asks  of  the  husbandman 
if  Jesus  has  passed,  to  which  inquiry,  the  husbandman 
replies; 

"  Jesus  passed  by this  way. 

Whereas  my  seed  was  sown. 

But  now  I  have  it  reapen. 
And  some  laid  on  my  wain 
Ready  to  fetch  and  carry 
Into  my  barn  again. 

So  Herod  was  deceived 
3y  work  of  God's  own  hand 
And  further  he  proceeded, 
liito  the  Holy  land. 
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"Tomorrow  shall  be  my  dancing  day"  g±/ es  Jesus 's 
Own  verbal  witness  of  his  having  been  born  of  the  Virgin 
of  his  mission  on  earth,  and  of  his  passion,  death  and 
resurrection.      It  begins  as  do  the  lines  of  the  Trou- 
badour songs:      his  "true  love"  implying  "the  church": 

"Tomorrow  shall  be  my  dancing  day: 

I  would  my  true  love  did  so  chance 

To  see  the  legend  of  my  play. 

To  call  my  true  love  to  my  dance : 

Sing  0  my  Icve,  0  my  love,  m.y  love,  my  love; 
This  have  I  done  for  my  true  love," 
In  the  second  part,  he  tells  of  his  temptation  in  the 
wilderness,  where  he  "fasted  without  substance",  and  of 
how  the  devil  tried  to  have  him  break  his  "true  love's 
dance."    rie  is  then  refused  by  the  Jews  and  betrayed 
by  Judas.      The  tliird  part  has  him  tell  of  his  trial 
before  Pilate  where  he  is  compelled  to  die  "to  lead  the 
dance."      Down  to  hell  he  goes,  but  rises  again  to  earth 
then  to  heaven,  and  sits  on  the  right  hand  of  God, 
"that  man  may  come  into  the  general  dance,"      The  carol 
ends  with  the  refrain  cf  the  lover: 

"Sing  0  my  love,  0  my  love,  my  love,  my  love; 

This  have  I  done  for  my  true  love,"  (1) 
It  has  been  supposed  that  Shakespeare  in     "As  You 
Like  It"  refers  to  "The  Bellman's  Song"  when  he  says 

1.  "Oxford  Book  of  Carols"  Dreamer. 
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that  they  sing: 

"Hqw  that  life  was  but  a  flower, 

In  the  springtime,  the  cnly  pretty  ring  time". 
The  second  stanza  is  trie  bellman's  call  to  his  sleeping 
world, 

"Awake,  awake,  good  people  all; 

Awake  and  you  shall  hear, 

Our  Lord,  our  God,  died  on  the  cross 

For  us  whom  he  loved  so  dear." 
while  the  third  stanza  sounds  strangely  familiar  and 
somewhat  hymnic: 

"O  fair,  0  fair  Jerusalem, 

When  shall  I  come  to  thee? 

When  shall  my  sorrows  have  an  end. 

The  joy  that  I  may  see." 
The  fifth  and  sixth  stanzas  give  the  final  word  in  an- 
nouncement and  philosophical  thought: 

"And  for  the  saving  of  our  souls 

Christ  C-ied  upon  the  cross. 

We  ne'er  shall  do  for  Jesus  Christ 

As  he  hath  done  for  us , 

The  life  of  man  is  but  a  span 

And  cut  down  in  its  flower; 

We  are  here  today,  and  tomorrow  are  gone. 

The  creatures  of  an  hour,"  (1) 

1,   "Oxford  Book  of  Carols"  Dreamer. 
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"The  Seven  \/'irgins"  is  a  traditional  carol,  allied 
in  charscter  to  the  mystery-play.       The  story  of  Thomas 
directing  the  seven  virgins,  one  of  them  being  Mary, 
to  the  scene  of  the  crucifixion,  is  told  so  simply  and 
tenderly  that  it  stands  as  a  favorite  among  the  many. 
It  begins  with  a  true  artistic  touch: 

"All  under  the  leaves,  and  the  leaves  of  life 

I  met  with  virgins  seven, 

And  one  of  them,  was  Mary  mild. 

Our  Lord's  mother  of  heaven. 

"O  what  are  you  seeking,  you  seven  fair  maids. 

All  under  the  leaves  of  life; 

Come  tell,   come  tell,  what  seek  you. 

All  under  the  leaves  of  life?" 
To  this  inquiry  txaey  answer  that  they  are  seeking  sweet 
Jesus,  and  Thomas  directs  them  in  a  stanza  that  throbs 
with  the  pathos  of  the  crucifixion: 

"Go  down,  go  down  to  yonder  town. 

And  sit  in  the  gallery, 

And  there  you'll  see  sweet  Jesus  Christ 

Nailed  to  a  big  yew-tree." 
They  go  down  and  Mary  sheds  many  a  "grievous,  bitter 
tear".       But  Jesus  is  still  the  comforter: 

"O  peace,   Mother,  0  peace.  Mother, 

Your  weeping  doth  me  grieve; 

I  must  suffer  thus,  he  said 
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For  Adam  and  for  Eve."  (1) 

He  then  gives  his  mother  into  the  care  and  keeping 
of  John,  and  dies,  while  the  choristers  sing: 
"Amen,  good  Lord;  your  charity 
Is  the  ending  of  my  song,"  (1) 

With  the  sixteenth  century  came  the  decline   of  the 
carol  and  the  three  most  destructive  influences  may  be 
traced  to  the  age  of  Buffoonery,  the  Reformation  and 
the  Age  of  Puritanism. 

Through  their  attempts  to  bring  religious  expression 
nearer  to  their  own  hearts  and  experiences,  they  jumped 
to  the  other  extreme.       On  Christmas  night  children 
walked  through  the  streets  doing  their  star-singing, 
and  it  was  the  time  for  all  ill  feelings  to  be  for- 
gotten, and  old  friendships  renewed.      This  happened  es- 
pecially in  Paris,  after  midnight  mass.       In  the  ca- 
thedral at  Rouen  it  was  customary  to  have  the  bambino 
in  the  altar  allowing  the  people  to  take  part,  as  it 
were,  in  the  acting  out  the  Nativity  scene.      At  Cluny 
the  bells  began  to  toll  at  eleven  o'clock  to  warn  the 
powere  of  evil  of  the  approaching  advent.      At  twelve 
o'clock  a  merry  pealing  began,  for  it  was  believed  that 
at  the  moment  Christ  was  born,  the  devil  died.  Fire 
crackers  salutea  the  Madonna  and  son,  and  then  feasts 
were  given  in  honor  of  the  glorious  occasion, 

1,   "Carols,  Their  Origin,  I/iusic  and  Connection  with 
Mystery-plays"      W.  J.  Phillip 
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Miunrnery  "to  shorten  winter's  sadness",  w&s  a  part 
of  the  Christmas  celebration,  which  allows  the  rimmmers 
to  make  derision  in  disguise.      The  men  disguised  as 
women  and  in  many  places  their  chief  delight  was  in  bur- 
lesquing the  miracle  plays. 

The  celebration  with  the  Christmas  tree  began  in 
Germany  and  the  lighting  of  candles  came  from  the  Jewish 
"Feast  of  Lights".       The  tree  was  considered  in  some 
countries  as  representative  of  the  "Spirit  of  Vegetation". 
According  to  the  legend,  Adam,  when  dying,  sent  Seth  to 
the  Garden  of  iLden  for  the  oil  of  mercy.       Instead,  the 
Angel  gave  to  Seth  a  spray  from  the  Tree  of  Life,  which, 
when  he  planted  it  on  his  father's  grave,  sprouted  and 
grew  into  a  tree,  a  part  of  which  was  used  in  later  years 
as  the  Rod  of  Moses,  and  the  rejected  part  became  the 
Cross  on  which  Jesus  was  crucified.       In  some  parts  of 
Ger-nany,  it  typifies  the  stem  of  Jesse,  with  Adam  and 
Eve  at  the  foot,  the  Serpent  around  the  trunk,  and  at  the 
top  a  luminous  star;     the  Light  of  the  World:     the  Seed 
of  the  woman  who  should  bruise  the  serpent's  head. 

This  celebration  with  the  tree  was  customary  in 
Greece  in  the  Procession  in  honor  of  the  Wine-God, 
Dionysus.       The  people  partaking  in  waits  carry  a  ship 
at  New  Year  in  honor  of  Saint  Basil. 

Another  celebration  was  the  "Feast  of  the  Ass". 
At  Sens  and  Beauvais ,  two  small  towns,  some  fifty  miles 
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north  of  Paris,  it  is  the  custom  to  place  a  maid,  with 
a  baby  in  her  arms  on  an  ass  in  commemoration  of  the 
Flight  into  Egypt.      As  the  ass  walked  through  the  town 
the  crowd  chanted  a  carol,  and  the  procession  marched  to 
the  cathedral.       There  they  led  the  ass  to  the  altar  and 
taking  the  best  care  of  it  kept  it  there  for  a  certain 
length  of  time  and  danced  around  it  braying  in  imitation 
Even  the  monks  took  a  part  in  this  celebration. 

There  was  also  the  observing  of  the  "Feast  of  Fools 
and  the  celebration  in  the  church,  one  a  year,  when  a 
young  boy  became  priest,  and  other  boys  held  adminis- 
trative offices, 

Martin  Luther  nad  no  objection  to  a  hearty  cele- 
bration of  Christmas,  for  he  witnesses  to  the  fact  that 
he  sang  with  the  carolers  on  Christmas  night.  However, 
many  carols  were  written  in  honor  of  the  Virgin  iylary 
and  many  were  Catholic  in  quality,  to  the  extent  of  be- 
ing partly  in  Latin,      Wherein  he  used  folk  tunee  for 
his  hymns,  he  used  only  those  hyims  that  were  propaganda 
for  his  belief  and  teachings. 

The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  gave  the  death-blow  to 
English  carolry.      The  minstrels  were  pronounced  rogues, 
and  beggars,  and  poets  held  them  in  contempt.  Accord- 
ingly by  the  seventeenth  century  they  were  entirely  for- 
gotten ^ 

It  has  been  said  that  the  beheading  of  Charles  the 
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First  was  not  half  so  harmful  to  the  Puritan  cause  as 
the  suppression  of  Christmas,  and  these  free  and  ex- 
pressive carols,       Christmas  Day  came  on  the  Sabbath 
in  sixteen  hundred  and  forty-four,  and  their  restric- 
tions were  legalized  by  an    act  of  Parliament.  The 
violent  reaction  against  tMs  lead  to  a  degredation  of 
a  great  Christian  anniversary,  and  instead  of  a  praise 
of  the  Babe  in  Bethlehem  in  song,  there  were  hilarious 
melodies  in  honor  of  plum  pudding,  goose,  mince  pie  and 
roast  beef. 

However,  music  was  widely  cultivated  in  the  six- 
teenth century.      Henry  the  Eighth  was  an  amateur, 
having  been  educated  for  the  church,      Josquin  de  Pres, 
Mouton,  and  Willaert  were  laying  the  foundations  for 
Byrd,  Tallis  and  Palestrina,      Popular  tunes  were  used 
for  the  grand  theme  of  an  entire  mass,  and  Palestrina 
knew  how  to  select  his  material.      V/ith  the  same  mate- 
rial Bach  perfected  the  Choral  Prelude,  but  Handel 
with  his  Italian  style  comes  nearer  to  the  poetry  of  the 
carol.       Because  of  the  carol  melody  gained  in  definit- 
ness  and  significance,  becoming  rhythmically  more  per- 
fect and  more  of  a  vehicle  of  expression,  (l) 

From  seventeen  hundred  to  eighteen  hundred  and  fifty 
the  carols  were  generally  neglected,       Sandys  stimulated 
an  interest  by  putting  carols  on  the  level  of  ordinary 

1,  Duncan    "The  Story  of  the  Carol" 
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hymns,  with  performances  in  churches  as  the  crucial  test. 
Hymn  books  had  been  made  since  eighteen  hundred  and 
thirty,  with  but  little  reference  to  carols. 

Within  recent  years  the  spirit  of  the  carols  has 
crept  into  the  hearts  and  minds  of  peoole  and  has 
turned  them  not  only  to  the  past  but  also  to  a  desire 
for  experimentation  among  themselves  with  their  own 
creative  ability. 

It  is  hardly  possible  to  hear  recitals  in  the  music 
world  without  suggestions  of  Folk    Songs.       This  has 
been  due  to  the  harmonization  of  the  masters,  through 
their  desire  to  preserve  some  of  this  beauty  from  a 
rustic  age. 

There  has  been  a  renewea  interest  in  plain  song  of 
the  medieval  church  which  prepares  onefe  mind  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  simple  melodies  of  these  later  carols. 

Nor  are  people  satisfied  with  these  mere  sugges- 
tions.     There  have  been  carol  festivals,  especially  a- 
round  the  Christmas  season  in  schools,  colleges  and 
churches.      Sometimes  this  is  done  in  concert  form, 
sometimes  with  an  attempt  to  recreate  an  old  mystery- 
play  idea. 

Together  with  this  combined  effort,  is  the  wcr  k  of 
the  enthusiastic  Folk  Song  Societies,  that  are  willing 
to  pick  up  any  bit  of  melody,  however  slight  and  naive, 
hoping  that  in  the  end  it  may  lead  to  a  musical  discovery 
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that  will  rnal^e  more  glad  the  heerts  of  iien.  Hov>?  kind- 
ly we  think  on  tire  age  of  the  nistrels  who  brought  these 
simple  gems  into  the  world  of  expression! 

We  should  he  thankful  the   ,  for  the  glimpses  of 
sunshine  and  meadow  that  c'ome  to  us  from  afar  off, 
when  dancing  was  the  natural  and  approved  expression  of 
joy  and  mirth,  and  when  song  was  made  that  all  might 
join  in  the  joyous  refrain. 

From  man's  need  for  the  expi^ession  through  song  has 
developed  the  world  of  Folk-music,  and  when  he  sufficiently 
took  his  religion  into  his  heart  and  mind,  he  created  one 
of  the  most  naive  and  glorious  episodes  in  song. 

Although  the  Hebrew  and  Greek  contribution  to  this 
particular  Folk-viong  element  laid  the  foundation  for  its 
creation  it  took  twelve  hundred  years  of  Christian  living 
and  thinking  to  produce  the  Pre-Ref ormation  Carol,  It 
was  a  constant  struggle  through  farce,  mimicry,  dogma, 
and  crystalized  melody,  but  finally  the  utterances  be- 
came so  hirrhly  distinguishable  that  they  were  accepted, 
then  as  now,  as  a  testimony  to  the  livingness'  In  life. 

Deterioration  set  in  again,  with  farce,  mimicry,  and 
dogma,  yet  the  advance  of  a  few  hundred  years  has  not 
depreciated  them.       In  fact  each  succeeding  century  con- 
tinues to  reach  back  to  them  for  its  sources  of  the  true 
expressions  in  life,  and  for  its  lyrical  promises  of  the 
future . 
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CHAPTER  III. 


The  term  "spiritual"  means  "a  prayer  song"  and  it 
was  created  not  only  in  the  camp  meetings  and  public 
gatherings,  but  in  the  fields,  by  the  firesides,  and  a- 
round  the  door  steps.      Yet  they  cannot  be  fully  under- 
stood and  appreciated  unless  we  look  into  their  primi- 
tive dignity:       their  primitive  sources  in  ancient 
African  culture. 

The  Negro  has  been  represented  as  having  a  child- 
like faith  in  Religious     Ideals.      This  "child-like" 
faith,  however,  does  not  classify  the  Negro  in  terms  of 
simple  mindedness  but  in  terms  of  the  naive.       Surely  a 
faith  that  could  produce  "Go  Down  Moses",  or  "They  cru- 
cified my  Lord,  an*  he  never  said  a  murablin'  word", 
sounds  as  though  it  reached  an  awful  intensity  —  a 
kind  of  experience  that  knew  no  other  source  than  a 
fervid  religious  experience. 

The  belief  of  the  African  is  just  as  naive.  The 
Ben'tu  recognizes  a  supreme  force,  which  they  call 
"Malu'le,  or  "The  Great  Spirit".       The  Vandau'   also  re- 
cognize this  force  and  c&ll  it  "Mulu'Ngu".  Therefore, 
to  "Mulu'Ngu"  is  attributed  all  power  of  healing,'  all 
knowing,  and  his  is  the  supreme  will  of  their  world. 
What  ever  cannot  be  explained  by  the  native,  is  met  with; 
"Mulu'Ngu,  he  knows;   ivfulu'Ngu,  he  hears". 
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"Mulu'Ngu"  also  means  "Spirits  of  the  dead",  whom 
the  African  recognizes  as  a  power        though  not  the  su- 
preme one.       For  them,  there  is  no  other  world  than  this, 
and  when  a  man  dies,  it  is  an  unnatural  occurence,  proba- 
bly caused  by  some  malignant  spirit.       Sickness  is  caused 
in  the  same  way,  and  after  the  medicine  man  has  done  his 
bit,  the  Diviner  is  called.      He,  through  his  charms  and 
chanting,  takes  the  evil  spirit  or  the   "Familiar  Spirit" 
into  his  own  body,  and  after  due  chanting  by  the  Diviner 
and  the  people  together,  he  "sneezes  out  the  "Familiar 
Spirit".       This  particular  practice  c&n  be  traced  to  the 
Creole  element  in  /imerica,  and  to  the  natives  of  the  West 
Indies,  especially. 

To  be  a  witch  is  one  of  the  greatest  sins  in  the 
African  mind,  and  the  penalty  is,  in  most  tribes,  death. 
This  is  not  new  to  the  mind  of  Americans,  as  the  same 
thing  was  practised  in  enlightened  New  England  not  many 
years  ago. 

The  family  plays  a  great  part  in  the  life  of  the 
tribes,  and  marriage  is  a  well  worked  out  system,  though 
to  foreigners  it  appears  to  be  quite  unsystematic.  The 
father  is  the  head  of  the  houre  and  his  pleasure  and 
duty  is  to  have  fine  healthy  children.      Especially  did 
the  tribe  of  Zulu  practice  this.      Accordingly,  if  one 
man  murdered  another,  the  offender  was  not  also  killed, 
thus  declaring  "a  tooth  for  a  tooth",  or  "a  death  for 
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a  death".      On  the  other  hand,  the  offender  was  compelled 
to  give  one  of  his  own  children  to  the  bereaved  family, 
thus  making  valid  the  requirement  "a  life  for  a  life". 

So  as  we  see,  the  Negro  brought  some  religious  fer- 
vor, and  sciie  idea  of  social  justice  to  America  when  he 
arrived,  even  in  bondage. 

The  conception  of  music  in  the  mind  of  an  African 
is  based  upon  rhythm,  yet  their  conception  of  this 
rhythm  does  not  give  the  feeling  of  a  division  of  pulse 
but  a  vibration  cf  the  pulse,      A  division  of  one  note 
into  triplets  dees  net  mean  a  subdivision  into  three- 
four  tine,  but  it  means  a  continuous  vibration  in 
"threes"  of  all  the  pulses.      When  the  triple  tim.e  seem- 
ingly occurs,  to  him  there  is  still  the  two-part  rhythm. 
Any  subdivision  in  this  manner  is  known  as  a  "form", 
and  when  syncopation  creeps  in,  it  is  a  result  of  the 
interruption  of  another  "form"  in  the  vibrating  ele- 
ment.     Yet,  all  of  this  is  instinctive,  as  is  the 
American  Negro  conception  in  the  rhythm  of  his  spirituals. 

The  African  has  no  scientific  scale  built  upon  a 
number  of  tetrachcrds;     his  scale  is  the  result  of  a 
cadential  feeling.       Ballanta-Taylor  (1)  gives  two  ca- 
dences, the  first  composed  of  the  tonic,  the  lowered 
seventh,  and  the  perfect  fifth;       the  second  being  built 
on  the  major  third,  major  second,  and  fundamental  or 

1.   "Saint  Helena  Island  Spirituals"  Foreword, 
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tonic.      Putting  these,  together,  he  builds  a  chord  of 
the  ninth,  having  for  the  purpose  of  melody,  an  upper 
final  on  the  fifth,  and  a  lov;er  final  on  the  fundamental 
A  melody  built  on  the  upper  cadence,  because  the  upper 
final  is  preceeded  by  a  minor  third,  gives  the  minor  melo- 
dy, while  a  rielody  built  on  the  lower  cadence  gives  the 
major  melody.      There  is,  therefore,  a  harmonic  connec- 
tion of  a  perfect  fifth  between  major  and  minor  melodies. 

When  a  characteristic  note  of  one  form  is  used  also 
in  another  form,  then  the  series  is  mixed,  and  it  gives 
a  minor  scale  with  a  major  sixth   (lacking  the  second 
and  seventh),  and  a  major  scale  with  a  minor  seventh 
(lacking  the  fourth  and  sixth).      In  the  western  minor 
scale  the  major  sixth  calls  for  a  raised  seventh,  and  the 
lowered  seventh  in  a  major  scale  calls  for  a  modulation 
into  the  subdominant  key, 

Henry  Krebiel  gives  an  African  scale  which  differs 
from  the  medieval  church  mode  b;y  the  major  sixth. 

However,  the  African  sings  with  a  consciousness  of 
harmony,  and  not  of  the  scale.      He  has  little  need  of 
semitones,  save  when  a  change  of  harmony  is  needed,  on 
an  accent.      The  pentatonic  scale,  which  is  characteris- 
tically used  is  formed  by  starting  from  any  tone  (being 
conscious  of  a  perfect  fifth  above  or  a  fourth  below^ 
and  proceeding  by  whole  tones.      Long  before  the  Euro- 
pean had  conceived  the  idea,  the  African  was  singing  in 
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contrapuntal  fashion.      The  girls  of  Sierra  Leone  have 
been  heard  singing  in  two  part  harmony.       The  conception 
of  tonality,  however,  differs  with  tribes,  and  the  only 
definite  conclusion  one  can  make  ato ut  their  singing  is 
that  their  conception  is  within  a  chord  ana  not  within 
a  scale. 

To  aid,  him,  the  African  has  his  instruments.  First 
there  is  "ngo'ma",  or  drums.       There  are  wondrous  and  e- 
normous  drums  of  all  sizes  and  shapes,  and  these  instru- 
ments are  beaten  with  the  fingers,  feet  and  with  regular 
drumming  sticks.       For  the  Rain  Ceremony  of  the  Ban'tu, 
four  drums  are  used,  each  differing  in  tonality,  and  used 
together  and  individually  for  effects.       Today,  in  the 
West  Indies  the  drum  is  used.       It  is  known  as  the  "ka", 
and  one  native  gives  an  account  of  his  part  in  a  contest: 

"I  .nounted  it.       I  thought  a  moment,  then  I  struck 
up  "River-of-the-Lizard" ,      JUal   just  perfectly  pure i 
I  gave  heel  to  that  ka.       I  made  it  mad,       I  made  it 
crazy;     I  made  it  talk,     I  won,"  (1) 

Thirty  ./ears  ago ,  the  drums  were  used  as  the  Creoles 
in  Louisianna  danced  the  habanera.       Some  of  the  other 
instruments  are  the  mali'mba,  or  African  piano   (like  a 
Xylophone);     nathu'zwa,  or  rattles;  mbi'la,  or  resona- 
ting box;     chidangali,  or  a  one  stringed  box,  played 
horizontally,  like  a  flute;     zimbili,  or  hunter's  horn, 

1.  "Afro-American  Music"       Henry  Krebiel,  p. 67. 
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with  which  the  youth  announces  to  the  father  that  his 
dancing  day  has  arrived;     the  iny sha » lapa» la ,  or  horn 
made  of  an  antelope's  horn;     the  mundo'le,  or  flute;  and 
bamboo  whistles,  (1) 

An  account  is  given  of  a  Dahoman  minstrel  who,  sit- 
ting by  his  hut,  with  his  spear  stuck  in  the  ground  be- 
side him,  sang  light  dancing  melodies  in  a  high  voice, 
to  the  accompaniment  of  a  tiny  harp.       The  instrument 
lacked  a  pall  to  resist  the  tension  of  the  strings,  stood 
two  and  one-half  feet  high,  had  eight  strings,  and  with 
the  omission  of  the  fourth  was  tuned  to  the  diatonic 
scale . 

Along  with  his  own  native  conception  of  music, 
the  African  is  highly  imitative,       Krebiel  (2)  tells 
that  some  Hottentots  once  heard  a  German  officer  play 
Gluck's  "Chefaro  sinza  Euridice"  on  his  violin.  The 
women  especially  listened,  with  tears  in  their  eyes, 
and  a  day  or  so  later,  he  heard  the  same  melody,  with  an 
accompaniment  in  many  places  near  by.       This  is  true  in 
many  cases  in  Africa;  the  native  has  borrowed  many  melo- 
dies from  tlcB   European,       Accordingly  the  same  thing  has 
happened  in  America,       There  are  some  enthusiasts  who 
trace  "Go  tell  it  on  the  mountains"  to  "Tramp,  Tramp, 
Tramp,  the  boys  are  marching".       Of  course,  there  are 

1.  "Songs  and  Tales  f rom t  he  Dark  Continent"  Natalie 

Curtis  Burlin,  Boston. 

2,  "Afro-American  Music"      Henry  Krebiel. 
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many  places  where  this  particular  spiritual  is  sung  and 
where  "Tramp,  Tramp,  Tramp,  the  boys  are  marching"  has 
never  been  heard. 

The  style  of  singing  for  the  African  is  by  use  of 
the  solo,  or  leading  voice;     the  recitative  (especially 
in  the  Lake  Region  of  Central  Africa);  and  full  chorus. 
This  particular  characteristic  has  been  carried  over  in- 
to the  Negto  spiritual,  especially  in  one  of  the  verses 
of  "Live  humble,  the  bell's  done  rung".      The  leader 
begins : 

"Well,  you  see  God 

And  you  see  G-od; 

And  you  see  God  in  the  morning. 

He  shall  come  riding  down  the  line  of  time. 

The  fire  will  be  a-f ailing 

And  he  will  be  a-calling, 

'Come  to  judgement. 

Come  -   I    '  " 

After  this  dramatic  exclamation  the  chorus  joins  in: 

"Live  humble,  humble. 

Humble  yourself 

The  bell ' s  done  rung . " 
A  good  many  times  he  sings  in  the  major  mode,  although 
in  Sierra  Leone,  the  melodies  are  usually  minor. 

As  for  the  modal  quality  in  the  United  States, 
Krebiel  made  a  very  interesting  discovery.      Out  of  five 
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hundred  and  fifty- seven  spirituals  three  hundred  and 
thirty-one  were  major;     one  hundred  and  eleven  were  pen- 
tatonic;  of  the  three  hundred  and  thirty-one  in  the  major 
twenty  had  a  flatted  seventh,  seventy-eight  had  no  seventh 
and  forty-five  had  no  fourth.       Of  those  in  the  minor 
mode,  eight  had  a  major  sixth;  one-half  had  no  sixth; 
one-third  had  no  major  seventh;  twenty-three  were  mixed 
or  vague. 

The  text  of  the  African  song  contains  that  same 
naive  poetic  expression  and  restrained  dignity.  An 
African  fuaeral  chant  gives  this  text; 

"Oh  you  will  never  speak  to  us  anymore; 

We  cannot  see  your  face  anymore; 

You  will  never  walk  with  us  again. 

You  will  never  settle  our  palaver's  for  us.  (1) 

There  is  also  a  Chili 'lo  lament,  sung  by  a  woman 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Zambesi  River  which  was  so  beau- 
tiful that  her  tribe  adopted  it.       It  is  sung  in  lament 
for  her  dead  husband,  and  the  term  "mother"  is  often  a 
cry  of  distress; 

"Where  shall  I  find  one 
Like  to  Bala'nku 
Mot  berl 
Like  to  Bala'nlm 
Mother! 

1.  "Songs  and  Tales  from  the  Dark  Continent"  Natalie 
Curtis.     New  York.       p.  106. 


He  it  was  who  brought  me  unto  goodly  things; 
All  these  in  very  truth  I  did  possess. 
Through  him,  iny  husband,  I  beheld  great  joy. 
Mother  I 

Now  all  these  sorrows  have  befallen  rae. 
And  this  great  misery  is  mine  alone. 
By  myse-lf  thus  weeping  I  am  left  alone. 
Mother'.  " 

The  Rain  Ceremony,  having  been  com.posed  by  noblemen, 
is  the  performance  on  the  occasion  when  the  African  prays 
for  rain  to  save  his  dying  crops.       '^en  they  sing,  the 
old  men  and  women  weep  and  wail  for  the  dead  friends  that 
sang  with  them  before.       To  the  ceremony  each  family 
brings  a  basket  of  corn,  out  of  which  for  seven  days  the 
brewers  prepare  ale.       From  evening  until  midnight  the 
people  dance  and  sing,  during  these  seven  days.  Finally, 
on  the  last  day,  there  is  dancing  from  sunset  until 
sunset.      Beer  is  poured  upon  the  ground  to  signify  the 
flow  of  rain.       Then  some  is  poured  under  the  trees 
nearest  the  tribal  graves,  for  the  dead  spirits,  as  no 
African  believes  that  the  soul  goes  in  the  grave  with 
the  body.       After  this,  they  begin  to  sing,  thinking  of 
death, and  how  each  will  die,  alone,  if  no  help  coines: 

"No  child  may  journey  with  me,  ne'er  a  one,  we  yo  we  - 

Distress,  mother,  woe  I 
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The  big  drum  waiteth  for  \ne  as  a  grave,  v/e  yo  we  - 
Distress,  mother,  woe  I 

And  dying,  I  shall  be  burieu  therein,  we  yo  we-J5-- 
Distress,  mother,  woe  I 

The  upland  manner  of  drumming,  know  ye?     »Ve  yo  we  - 
Distress,  mother,  woe! 

No  coastland  people  can  drum  in  this  way,  we  yo  we  - 
Distress,  mother,  woei  "  (l) 

The  sky,  according  to  the  African,  is  made  of  a 
substance  like  iron.       In  the  sky  lives  the  noiseraakers, 
and  each  rese.r.bles  a  huge  river  tortoise.      When  they 
are  in  battle,  their  striking  against  each  ether  and 
against  the  sky  make  thunder,       "Thunder-of-the-East " 
is  a  sign  of  the     coming  of  the  rain.      The  lightning 
is  "The  Outspreading  One",  and  is  a  bird  whose  right  wing 
is  tipped  with  fire.       The  left  wing  however,  is  dark. 
When  the  many  birds  fight  in  the  air  they  brush  their 
wings  against  the   sky  and  cause  the   lightning.  The 
next  song  in  their  rain  ceremony  is: 

"Thunder-cf -the-East ,  we're  dying! 
E  we  lye  yo  we. 

And  the  race  will  die  this  season! 
0  ye  Highland  folk,  we  perish! 
0  ye  Seasiae  folk,  we're  dying! 
Thunder-cf-the-Easfc ,  we're  dying! 

1.   "Songs  and  Tales  from  the  Dark  Continent"  Curtis 
p,  22. 
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E  we  iye  yo  we"  (1) 
In  final  consideration  of  African  music  and  poetry 
is  the  place  of  the  lullaby  in  the  song- expression.  The 
mother  is  greatly  honored  in  .nany  tribes,  for  the  African 
considers  that  he  has  been  born  of  tte   great  mother. 
Earth;     the  child  is,  therefore,  responsible  to  the  mother 
in  a  very  sreat  way.      Over  to  America  the  African  mother 
brought  this  ^zinclly  feeling  toward  children.      An  African 
lullaby  foll'ws  which  shows  this  gentle  touch: 

"O  hush  thee,  baby,  0  hush  thee; 

Thy  mother  is  not  with  thee; 

She  tarried  on  the  mountains; 

The  zig-zag  trail  hath  held  her; 
Iwal 

0  hush  thee,  bab.,  ,  0  hush  thee; 
Thy  mother  soon  is  coming; 
She'll  bring  thee  pretty  berries; 
Iwai  " 

We  may  understand  more  fully,  now  when  tlie  Negro  in 
America  sang  in  the  early  days: 

"Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  feather  in  the  air  ; 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  I'm  almost  gone; 

Sometimes  I  feel  like  a  motherless  child; 

A  long  way  from  home. 

True  believer  - 

A  long  way  from  home. 
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Coming  to  America,  for  the  African,  meant  the 
loosing  of  tribal  customs  and  culture,  and  the  inter- 
mingling of  many  peoples  who  had  been  heretofore  distinct- 
ly separate  and  probably  hostile  toward  each  other.  The 
inhabitants  of  Africa  consist  of  the  Bushmen,  in  the  south, 
who  are  a  yellow  race  with  slanting  eyes;     the  Hottentot, 
who  are  probably  a  mixture  of  the  Bushmen  and  the  Blacks, 
and  v/ho  were  a  healthy  and  pastoral  folk  before  the  ii)u- 
ropeans  ca.r.e;     the  Caucasian  Berbers,  of  the  north  who 
were  the  Lybians  of  ancient  history.      There  are  the 
Moors,  a  blend  between  the  Berber  and  the  Arab;  the 
iiamitic  people  of  the  Sahara;     and  the  Jews  of  Northern 
Africa,  wdio  have  been  there  since  the  seventh  century. 
The  Arabs  and  Mohammedans  of  North  Africa  and  the  Egyp- 
tians are  probably  the  most  important.       There  are  now, 
according  to  present  statistics,  two  hundred  million 
inhabitants  in  Africa,  five  million  of  which  speak  the 
Ban'tu  language,  although  the  Ban*tu  are  divided  into 
many  tribes,  such  as  the  Zulu  and  the  Ndau, 

From  such  a  heterogeneous  people  came  the  slaves 
to  the  United  States,  the  first  cargo  arriving  in  James- 
town, Virginia,  in  sixteen  hundred  ard.   nineteen.  Not 
all  of  them  were  heathen  or  savage,  or  without  a  know- 
ledge of  religion.      Their  differences  in  language  were 
soon  forgotten  as  they  began  to  build  up  a  dialect  from 
the  one  comnon  tongue  of  the  American  settlers,  Al- 
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though  so:ae  of  the  slaves  were  able  to  write  Arabic, 
they  were  few  in  comparison  with  the  numbers  that  came. 
Accordingly,  along  the  south  east  coast  of  the  United 
States  and  on  the  river  islands  a  different  dialect  was 
formed  from  that  of  the  inland  people,  and  the  Gulf 
coast  section  developed  the  Creole  language  or  dialect. 
This  particular  dialect  is  a  fusion  of  the  French  and 
Africanized  English,   and  blends  into  quite  a  musical 
language,       Henry  Krebiel  quotes  one  of  their  songs, 
which  has  a  distinct  African  accent:  (l) 

"Ouende,  ouende,  macayaj 
Mo  pas  barrasse, 

Ouende,  ouende,  macayal 
Mo  bois  bon  divin. 

Ouende,  ouende,  macayal 

Mo  mange  bon  poulet, 

Ouende,  ouende,  macayal 
Mo  pas  barrasse, 

Ouende,  ouende,  macayal 
Macayal" 
The  translation  is: 

"Go  on I  go  on  I  eat  enormously  I 

I  aint  one  bit  ashamed  -  eat  outrageously I 

Go  on I  go  onl  eat  prodigiously, 

I  drink  good  wine  -  eat  ferociously  I 

1,   "Afro-American  Folk  Song  "     Henry  Krebiel, 
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Go  onl  go  onl  eat  unceasingly! 

I  eat  good  chicken  -  gorging  myself I 
Go  onl  go  onl" 
In  this  section  Voodoo  was  practiced  to  a  great  extent 
as  v/ell  as  on  the  islands,  and  they  beat  their  driirns  with 
the  "jawbone  and  key".      However,  from  this  section  came 
some  of  the  most  artistic  of  songs,      A  free  translation 
of  an  old  Creole  love  song  gives  the  following: 

"Beautiful  American,  I  love  thee  I       Beautiful  Ameri- 
can, I  am  going  to  Havana  to  cut  sugar  cane,  to  give 
thee  money,       I  am  going  to  Havana,  friends,  to  cut  sugar 
cane,  friends,  to  give  thee  money,  beautiful  woman, 
Cesairel       I  love  thee,  beautiful  Americanl  " 

The  music  had  a  peculiar  intervallic  and  rhythmic 
structure  all  its  own,  with  a  humble  theme,  and  a  feel- 
ing for  harnony.       From,  the  Moors  in  Africa,  the  Negro 
took  the  use  of  the  augmented  second.       The  Spirit  of 
Christianity  took  away  the  tom-toms,  and  brought  melody 
into  their  music.       It  is  a  m.iracle  within  itself,  and 
yet  it  is  easier  to  believe  the  miracle  than  to  explain 
it. 

The  religions  of  America  were  for  the  most  part, 
save  in  the  extreme  south,  Protestant,  and  the  believers 
were  fundamentalists  in  their  views.      At  first,  and  in 
many  places,  the  Negroes  and  Whites  attended  the  same 
churches,  and  here  they  were  brought  into  their  first 
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contact  with  the  white  man's  Christianity,      Later,  they 
were  expelled  from  the  white  churches,  and  v/ere  compelled, 
to  form  their  own,  whenever  they  were  allowed  any  reli- 
gious freedom. 

The  music  in  the  churches  was  the  same  that  the 
settlers  brought  over  from  the  Dissenter's  church  in  Eng- 
land.      A  good  many  of  the  southern  inhabitants  were  poor 
laborers  or  escaped  or  exiled  criminals  and  the  l^egro  was 
not  able  to  meet  much  of  the  cultural  hymnody  and  psal- 
mody of  New  England,       The  states  of  Virginia  and  the 
Carolinas,  and  Florida  offered  more  of  the  cultural 
ideas,  while  the  rest  of  the  states  were  made  up,  most- 
ly of  the  rabble  and  the  common    working  class. 

The  Negro  has  been  fortunate  enough  to  use  his 
shortcomings     to  an  advantage  and  his  ball  and  chain  as 
stepping  stones.       Being  religious  by  nature,  he  readily 
grasped  the  vivid  characterizations  in  the  Old  Testament 
and  adopted  them  into  his  own  experiences  and  the  Jesus 
Christ  of  the  New  Testament  fit  perfectly  into  his  re- 
ligious conception.       In  Africa,  all  of  his  deeds  and 
thoughts  were  clothed  in  song,  and  through  his  dramatic 
instinct  he  did  the  same  with  his  experiences  in  this 
country. 

It  has  been  suggested  by  some  that  his  creation  of 
the  spirituals  was  merely  an  imitation  of  the  "spiritual 
songs"  of  the  southern  white  man.      Having  formerly 
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discussed  the  characteristics  of  African  music,  it  would 
be  better  to  say  that,  if  there  was  any  copying  done,  it 
was  done  by  the  white  man.      At  the  closing  of  the  Civil 
War,  the  planters  on  the  river  islands  fled  to  the  main- 
land, in  fear  of  the  Yankee  troops.       On  theae  islands 
were  left  hundreds  of  Negroes  to  live  as  best  they  could. 
Without  contact  with  the  .r:ainland,  they  sing  as  dp  the 
Negroes  in  Southern  Alabama.       On  these  islands  there  had 
been  little  of  the  influence  of  the  white  man,  and  we 
wonder  how  these  skeptics  account  for  this  phenomenon. 
If  the  spirituals  are  an  imitation  of  the  "spiritual" 
creations  of  the  white  man,  we  may  think  as  does  James 
Weldon  Johnson  (1)     that  the  Negro  did  quite  a  good 
job  of  it. 

Although  his  ignorance  of  the  language  at  its  best 
obstructed  him  almost  to  the  point  of  the  ridiculous  at 
times,  his  philosophy  was  always  built  upon  the  purest 
-notive  of  the  heart.       From  the  Bahama  Islands  we  have 
this  example: 

"Ohl  look  a-death;  look  a-deathl 

She's  trav'lin'   thro  the  Ian'. 

For  I  never  saw  a  man 

For  to  speak  like  this  man; 

I  wish  ole  Satan  would  be  still. 

An'   let  me  do  my  Master's  will."  (2) 

1.  "Afro-American  Folk  Song"       Henry  Krebiel. 

2 .  Same . 


and  this  example: 

"Brothe 'Andrew,  where  you  bin'  when  de 

dry  weather  come? 
Bin-a  on  de  rock,  says,  waitin'  for  rain. 
Open  de  rock,  open  de  rock  - 
Open  de  rock,  let  de  water  run  out; 
Open  de  rock  of  ages,"  (1) 
Finally,  in  comparison,  we  may  consider  this  song  of 
the  Bahama  Island  natives  with  the  succeeding  planta 
tion  song  of  the  United  States.       From  the  Bahamas: 
"Dig  my  grave  long  and  narrow; 
Make  my  coffin  long  and  strong; 
Bright  angels  to  my  feet 
Bright  angels  to  my  head 
Bright  angels  to  mourn  me  when  I'm  dead. 
Oh!  my  little  soul's  goin'a  shine,  shine 
Like  a  starl 
.  Good  Lawd,  I'm  houn'   for  heaven  to  rest," 
and  fi'om  the  United  States: 

"l  know  moonlight,  I  know  starlight, 

I  lay  dis  body  down; 
I  walk  in  de  moonlight;     I  walk  in  de  star 
light; 
I  lay  dis  body  down. 
I  know  de  graveyard;  I  know  de  grave  yard, 
I  lay  dis  body  down, 

1.  "Afro-American  Folk  Song"    Henry  Krebiel 
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I  walk  in  de  graveyard;     I  walk  troo  de 
graveyard. 
To  lay  dis  body  down. 
I  lay  in  de  grave  and  stretch  out  my  arms; 

I  lay  dis  body  down. 
I  go  to  judgement  in  de  evenin'  of  de  day. 

When  I  lay  dis  body  down; 
An'  my  soul  an'  your  soul  will  meet  in  de 
day 

When  we  lay  dis  body  down." 

The  creative  spirit  has  manifested  itself  in  many 
types  of  songs,  but  the  ones  in  which  we  are  interested 
are  those  expounding  a  religious  theme.       The  main  source 
of  material  for  these  songs  has  been  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  ana  their  expression  has  been  the  result  of 
an    allied  personal  experience.      Prom  Ezekiel's  vision  (1) 
of  the  valley  of  dry  bones,  the  Negro  was  inspired  to 
sing; 

"Dry  bones  gwine  to  rise  again; 

Dese  bones  gwine  rise  again." 
And  from  Ezekiel's  vision  of  the  wheel  in  the  air,  (2) 
we  have . 

"An'  the  little  wheel  run  by  Faith; 

An'  the  big  wheel  run  by  the  Grace  of  God. 

The  wheel  in  a  wheel 

1.  Ezekiel  37:1-11 

2.  Ezekiel    1  and  10 
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Way  in  the  middle  of  the  air" 
Quite  often  he  would  mix  his  biblical  characters  a  bit 
and  sing: 

"VVhere  was  Ezekiel 

When  the  church  fell  down? 

Down  in    de  valley 

Wid  his  head  hung  down."  (l) 
To  the  question  in  Jeremiah  (2);  "is  there  no  balm 
in  Gilead;     is  there  no  physician  there?"  the  answer 
comes : 

"There  is  a  balm  in  Gilead 

To  make  the  wounded  whole; 

There  is  a  balm  in  Gilead 

To  heal  the  sin- sick  soul." 
The  book  of  Revelation  is  especially  attractive  be- 
cause of  its  dramatic  appeal  and  vivid  presentation  of 
the  dream  of  the  mystic.      Revelation  the  nineteenth 
chapter,  the  eleventh  verse,   is  an  example:   "And  I  saw 
heaven  opened,  and  behold  a  white  horse,  and  he  that  sat 
upon  him  was  called  Faithful  and  True."       In  relation  to 
this  idea  we  have  this  spiritual: 

"King  Jesus  rides  a  milk  white  horse 

No  man  can  hinder  me ; 

The  river  of  Jordan  he  did  cross; 

1.  "The  Negro  and  his  Songs"       Johnson,  London, 

2.  Jeremiah  8:22 
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No  man  can  hinder  me. 
Ride  on!  King  Jesus  I " 

Prom  Diirhairi  North  Carolina,  a  spiritual  known  as  the 
"city  of  the  Refuge"  is  reportea,  which  takes  one  bibli- 
cal event  after  another,  describes  it,  and  tells  hov/  the 
hero  of  the  occasion  had  been  compelled  to  flee  to  the 
"City  of  the  Refuge"   (1).       The  last  story  is  as  follows: 

"Hebrew  Children  were  cast  in  the  fiery  furnace. 

They  went' in  but  they  were  not  punished. 

How  many  was  there,  do  you  know? 

Wasn't  there  three? 

But  I  saw  f o ♦ . 

I  don't  know.  Oh  my  Lord, 

But  it  looks  like  to  me  its  the  Son  of  God; 

They  had  to  run,  they  had  to  run,  they  had  to  run 
to  the  City  of  Refuge; 

They  had  to  run," 
Probably  one  of  the  most  artistic  touches  comes  in  this 
one  stanza  from  an  old  spiritual: 

"Dark  clouds  risin'  an'   it  looks  like  rain; 

The  Sun  is  drawin'  water  from  Emmanuel's  vein. 

I  wonder  where  is  Moses?      He  must  be  dead  I 

The  children  of  the  Israelites  is  cryin'  for  bread," 

The  Negro  is  remembered  for  the  proclamation  of  his 
religious  ideas,  mostly  through  such  spirituals  as: 

1.  "Americ£-n  Negro  Folk  Songs"     Newman  I.  White, 
Cambridge , 
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"Oh,  dein  golden  slippers. 

Oh,  dem  golden  slippers, 

Dem's  de  slippers  I'se  gwine  to  wear 

Because  dey  look  so  neat." 

or  of: 

"Heaven,  Heaven, 

Everybody  talkin'  about  Heaven  aint  goin'  there" 
However,  the  truest  expression  may  be  found  in  such 
lines  as: 

"I  looked  at  my  hands  and  dey  looked  bran'  new; 

I  wondered,  to  the  Lord  was  ^.y  soul  so  too; 

Good  Lord,     show  me  the  way," 
for  he  did  not  depend  upon  golden  slippers  in  his  world 
of  deprivation;  and  as  far  as  he  v/as  concerned  he  had 
no  fear  of  not  reaching  the    "Heavenly  Land".       He  could 
truthfully  sing; 

"My  religion's  not  depending  on  the  weather; 

Lord,  let  it  rain." 
One  of  the  most  vivid  of  expressions,  which  carries 
one  through  the  gamut  of  religious  experiences  is  in  the 
following: 

"De  Lord  giv'  me  mer  trumpet  an'  tole  me  ter 
blow. 

He  giv'  me  mer  cummission  an'  tole  me  ter  go. 
Fer  my  Lord,  fer  my  Lord,  fer  my  Lord, 
G-wine  lay  down  my  life  fer  my  Lord. 
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You  can  hinder  me  here  but  you  can't  hinder 
me  dere. 

For  de  Lord  in  Heaven  gwine  hear  my  prayer, 

De  enemy's  great  but  my  cap'n  is  strong. 
Urn  fight in'   fer  de  city  an'   de  time  ain't 
long. 

When  I  git  dar  I'll  be  able  fer  to  tell. 
How  I  whipped  ole  Satan  at  de  door  ob  hell, 
Mer  head  got  wet  wid  de  midnight  dew, 
De  mornin'   ste.r  was  a  witness,  too," 
"Dere's  no  one  lak  Jesus"  in  his  religion,  and  he 
sings  of  this  in  an  example  that  Odum  and  Johnson  give 
in  "The  Negro  and  His  Songs"     (1)  : 

"l  think  I  heard  a  rumblin'  in  de  sky. 
It  mus '  be  mer  Lord  passin'  by. 
Sister  Mary  went  up  on  de  mount 'n  top. 
She  sung  a  li'l  song  an'   she  never  did  stop. 
She  argued  wid  de  Fadder  an'   chatter 'd  wid 
de  Son, 

She  talk'd  erbout  the  ole  worl'  she  cum  frura, 
Car's  no  one  lak  Jesus." 
He  hoped  for  the  privilege  of  being  more  familiar 
with  Jesus  some  day,  and  he  prophesies: 

"Me  an'  my  Jesus  goin'  live  at  ease. 

Me  an'  my  Jesus  goin'  do  as  we  please,"  (2) 

1.  Page  93 

2,  "The  Negro  and  His  Songs"     Odum  and  Johnson  p.  43 
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All  through  his  hymnody  one  finds  the  naive  expres- 
sion of  his  love  of  Jesus,  and  his  equally  strong  faith 
in  Him.      His  advice  is  "if  you  want  to  see  Jesus,  go  in 
de  wilderness,"       "l  wc^s  los'  in  de  wilderness;  Jesus 
hand  me  de  candle  down".       Finally  he  sings     "Mas'  Jesus 
gib  me  a  little  broom  fer  to  sweep  my  heart  clean."  (1) 

Although  his  religion  was  his  means  of  escape,  he 
was  constantly  aware  of  his  painful  lot  and  suffering  in 
this  world.       There  is  an  old  story  of  a  certain  slave 
master  who,  in  his  desire  for  material  gain,  cared  not 
how  inhumanely  he  treatea  his  slaves.      As  they  grew  too 
old  for  work,  or  too  sick  for  work  in  the  field,  he  sent 
them  to  a  near  by  gully  where  they  were  to  die  from 
starvation  and  lack  of  care.       If  the  slave  cried  "O 
Massa,  me  no  deadee  yet,"  the  master  replied,   "Take  him 
to  the  gully,  but  bring  back  the  frock  and  the  board," 
Around  this  section  of  the  country  the  slaves  soon 
began  to  sing  this  song: 

"Take  him  to  the  gully  I       Take  him  to  the  gully  I 
But  bring  back  the  frock  and  the  board, 
0  Massa!     Massai  me  no  deadee  yetl 
Take  him  to  the  gullyl      Take  him  to  the  gullj;  i 
Carry  him  along!  (2) 
From  such  experiences  as  these  the  Negro  learned  to 

sing: 

1,  "The  Negro  and  His  Songs"     Odum,  Johnson.  London. 

2.  "Afro-American  Folk  Songs".     Krebiel,  London  1914. 
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"They  crucified  my  Lord. 

And  he  never  said  a  mumblin'  word. 

They  nail  my  Jesus  do-.m. 

They  put  him  on  the  crov/n  of  thorns . 

0  see  my  Jesus  hangin'  highl 

He  look  so  pale  an'  bleed  so  free: 

0  don't  you  think  it  was  a  shame, 

lie  hung  three  hours  in  dreadful  pain?"  (1) 
In  Geergetown,  South  Carolina,  Negroes  were  put  in 
jail  for  singing  "We'll  soon  be  free"  and  it  is  no  wonder 
their  songs  often  become  a  welcoming  salutation  to  death: 

"No  more  peck  a' corn  for  ne. 

Many  thousand  gone," 

or : 

"Done  wid  driber's  dribin' ; 

Done  wid  Massa's  hollerin; 

Roll  Jordan  roll." 
He  sang  himself  from  this  world  into  the  "heart  of  Jesus" 
with 

"Swing  low,  sweet  chariot; 

Comin'  for  to  carry  me  home." 
and  because  he  was  able  to  do  this  he  could  truthfully 
compliment  his  "chariot"  song  with: 

"O  Lord,  I  don't  feel  no  v/ays  tired, 

Glory,  Hallelujah:  " 

1.  "The  Negro  and  His  Songs"     Odum,  Johnson,  London  1925 
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Th£t  the  coi'iing  cf  Emraancipation  has  helped  to  des- 
troy the  creative  ability  of  the  Negro  is  a  hypothesis 
not  yet  proven.       It  is  hard  to  believe  that  he  sang  his 
s\^ran  song  in: 

"Slavery's  chain  done  broke  at  last 

Broke  at  last;  broke  at  last. 

Slavery's  chain  done  broke  at  last, 

I'm  goin'a  praise  God  till  I  die," 
In  the  districts  of  the  south,  farthest  away  fro.r,  the 
cities,  the  Negro  sings  as  he  did  before  ernrnancipation. 
Using  the  same  peculiar  intervallic  harmonies,  beating 
out  his  rhyth:r:,  directed  into  moments  of  creative  in- 
tensity by  his  le--. ders,  he  sings  such  music  as  can  never 
be  imagined,      Ee  sings,  unconscious  of  his  art;  and 
therefore,  he  sings  unceasingly  and  untireingly. 

His  worship  service  is  in  song:       it  begins  with 
a  greeting  in  rhythmic  melody.      The  scriptural  reading 
is  accompanied  by  low,  weird  chanting;     the  prayers  are 
sung;  and  the  sermons  are  high  poetry  in  harmony,  A 
living  exam.ple  of  this  may  be  found  in  James  Weldcn 
Johnson's  "God's  Trombone",  which  is  as  true  to  Negro 
life  today  as  it  was  seventy-five  years  ago. 

In  the  small  towns  and  villages  the  Negro  has  be- 
come more  conscious  of  himself,   and  of  the  white  people 
who  are  constantly  watching  him.      For  fear  of  their 
calling  him  barbaric  and  savage,  he  conducts  his 
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gatherings  and  assemblies  in  as  cool  away  as  possible. 
Criticism  has  made  him  afraid  to  pour  out  his  soul. 

The  same  problem  is  met  with  in  the  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  day.      White  people  have  asked  for  the 
singing  of  these  songs,  and  then  smile  behind  their  fans 
and  handkerchiefs  as  the   singers  dare  to  forget  them- 
selves in  preference  of  their  inusic.      Many  schools  and 
colleges  today  not  only  refuse  to  sing  these  melodies 
for  white  people,  but  also  for  their  own  services, 

Fisk  University  has  kept  the  interest  from  lagging 
into  nothingness  since  her  first  venture  with  her 
Jubilee  Singers,  who  toured  iSurope  and  a  part  of  America 
soon  after  Emancipation.       Today,  Fisk  dares  to  stress 
the  importance  and  beauty  of  his  music  to  the  Negro 
himself. 

Hampton  Institute,  with  Nathaniel  Dett,  and 
Tuskegee  Institute,  with  Doctor  Roussa  Moton,     have  kept 
alive  the  spiritual  on  their  campuses  as  well  as  through 
publication  for  the  world  at  large.       Morehouse  College, 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  and  Spelman  College  in  i-itlanta,  stress 
the   singing  of  Negro  Spirituals  on  alraost  every  occasion. 
Other  schools,  as  Piney  vVoods,  in  i/iississippi ,  and 
Johnson  C.  Smith  University  in  Charlotte,  Ncr  th  Carolina, 
have  contributed  by  sending  special  choruses  and  quar- 
tettes into  various  sections  of  the  north  ani   south  to 
present  the  Negro  folk-song  in  its  true  light  to  people 
who  are  interested. 
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In  the  artistic  world.  Dvorak  used  the  theme  of  the 
Negro  folk  song  as  the  representative  folk  song  of 
America,  and  George  Gershwin  uses  it  to  express  the 
Modern  Age  in  composition.      Farther  yet  has  it  expan- 
ded, for  at  Peace  Conferences  which  concern  the  whole 
world,  the  delegates  pause  long  enough  to  sing  "l  ain't 
gonna  study  war  no  more."      And  behind  this  the  Negro 
in  the  swamp  land  is  still  singing: 

"O  Religion  is  a  Fortune,  I  really  do  believe. 
Where  Sabbaths  have  no  end." 
I.,  order  to  fully  undei-stand  the  Negro  example  of  • 
Folk-Song  in  the  United  States,  it  has  been  necessary  to 
return  to  a  few  of  the  African  expressions  in  music,  poetry 
and  tribal  custom.       From  this  ; cant  material  has  been 
traced  the  predominating  elements  in  Negro  Folk-music, 
and  with  the  blending  of  these  with  some  acouired 
expressions  in  the  United  Sts.tes  it  ha^  uten  possible  to 
account  for  some  of  the  heretofore  appreciated,  yet  mis- 
understood expressions. 

The  entire  hiEtory  of  the  Jegro  in  this  country  has 
been  taken  down  in  song;  and  even  today  he  writes  his 
autobiography  in  music  more  so  than  in  any  other  art 
form.       To  understand  him,  tx^en,  is  to  find  the  true 
value  of  his  music,  catching  glimpses  with  a  perspective, 
historically,  of  all  that  hc.s  gone  before,  and  through 
hopefull  vision,  of  all  that  will  come  in  the  future. 
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It  may  be  uneven  or  Tall  short  of  grainatical  correctness 
in  places;     it  may  lack  tiie  finesse  and     cultural  quality 
of  the  art  song,  yet  it  never  escapes  its  predo  riinating 
pur:ose:     that  it  may  "sing  a  race  from  wood  and  stone 
to  Christ."  ID. 


(1).       "The  Book  of  Arnerican  Negro  Spirituals". 

James  VVeldon  and  J.  Rosamond  Johnson,  The 
Viking  Press,     New  York. 


stnvaiARY. 


Throughout  the  v/riting  of  this  thesis,  there  has 
been  a  conscious  attempt  to  bring  to  the  mind  of  the 
reader  an  appreciable  understanding  of  the  type  of  Re- 
ligious Folk-Song  found  in  the  pre-Ref ormation  Carol  and 
the  Negro  Spiritual.      The  attempt  has  been  made  through 
a  brief  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  carol  and  the 
spiritual,  a  discussion  of  some  of  the  most  representa- 
tive examples,  through  the  pointing  out  of  their  pri- 
mary values,  and  of  their  influence  upon  the  world  of 
present-day  religious  music. 

From  the  song-expressions  in  the  lives  of  the  early 
Hebrews  and  Greeks  has  been  traced  hints  of  the  free, 
rhythmic,  and  tuneful  expression  of  the  carol.  With 
the  birth  of  Christ,  a  fuller  idea  grew  into  song, 
which  became  c^-.^rfessc-:  into  ritualistic  forms  with 
Ambrose  and  Gregory,  but  which  won  its  redemption  when 
the  desire  for  it  grew  strong  enough  into  the  minds  of 
the  people.      From  the  twelfth  century  to  the  age  of  the 
Reformation,  the  antire  life  of  Christ  was  sung  by  him 
who  had  a  mind  to  do  so,  and  a  flood  of  music  swept  over 
Europe,  leaving  a  wealthy  increase  of  descriptive  and 
imaginative  song.      With  the  age  of  the  Reformation, 
Puritanism  and   "Buffoonery",  the  value  of  such  expres- 
sions decreased,  until  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth 
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century  brought  a  new  sense  of  values  in  relation  to 
the  siT.ple  idea  in  song.       At  the  present  day,  no  effort 
has  been  too  great  to  restore  this  sure  artistry  for  the 
use  and  appreciation  of  the  people  , 

Also,  from  the  dark  continent  of  Africa  has  been 
traced  the  dramatic  and  musical  tendencies  of  the  Ilegro 
expression  in  song.       Through  the  period  of  slavery 
was  born  such  songs  as  those  on  biblical  themes,  on 
death,  religion  and  tribulation.      The  entire  history  of 
the  Negro  in  t  he  United  States  has  been  converted  into 
song.       Nor  vms  this  creative  ability  destroyed  with  t he 
coming  of    Emancipation.      Such  revived  interest  as  has 
been  showri  in  all  types  of  folk-songs  within  recent 
years  is  proof  enough  that  that  which  is  truest  and 
best  will  stand  forever  as  a  monumental  theme  in  the 
son/z-exDressions  of  mankind. 


END. 
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